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THE BEEKMAN MANSION. 


EFORE the Revolution, the Beekman 
Mansion, at the corner of Fiftieth 
Street and First Avenue, New York, was 
the farm-house or “bowerie” of the Beek- 
mans, then well-to-do merchants, whose town- 
house was one of the stateliest in the “ fashion- 
able” quarter about Hanover Square. 

They called it Mount Pleasant in that old 
time, and probably considered it as far remote 
from the business clamor of the future as it 
then was from the haunts of the quiet trade 
of their day. 

Of the few historic houses, still standing 
among our modern brick and brown-stone, 
it is one of the most interesting, for, added 
to its antiquity, it has associations with re- 
markable and important events of the War 
for Independence. The laying out of the 
streets and avenues of the present city dis- 
turbed the site of the house, and would have 
destroyed the “old landmark,” Fifty-first 
Street being opened directly through the cel- 
lars, had not the commendable pride of the 
family rescued it by moving it about one hun- 
dred and fifty feet to the southward, where they 
placed it upon a new and substantial founda- 
tion. 

The modern street-grades are far below 
the natural level of Mount Pheasant, and leave 
the ground-floor of the mansion high above 
the roofs of the rows of dwellings which 
now surround it. 

From the upper windows are long pros- 
pects im every direction; from them one can 
see into all parts of the present great city; 
and, with some little memory of the descrip- 
tions of our forefathers, together with a fair 
share of imagination, can restore to the mind’s- 
eye the very look of the embryo city of red- 
tiled, Dutch-peaked roofs, the wooded shores 
of Long Island opposite, with, near at hand, 
fertile farms, and the King’s Road running 
from the foot of this hill along the river to 
the broad yards and wharves about Old Slip, 
where the scanty shipping gathered. 

Dr. Gerardus Beekman was the original 
builder and owner of the farm-house, which 
he erected in 1763, and to which he added 
the kitchen certainly, and probably even the 
most considerable portion of the best apart- 
ments two years later. He was a descendant 
of William Beekman, who came over with 
Governor Peter Stuyvesant, and who took a 
prominent part in the affairs of the colonies 
of New Jersey and New York during the 
latter half of the seventeenth century. The 
present owner of the house, James W. Beek- 
man, is the sixth in descent from William 
Beekman, the founder of the family in this 
country. 

When the British occupation of New-York 
City was threatened, the Beekmans retired to 
the farm-house, and subsequently, on the oc- 
cupation of it by the English army, they fled, 
leaving a large portion of their valuables, sil- 
ver plate and the like, hidden in a secret 
closet where, strange to say, it remained un- 
discovered, and was found intact upon the 
return of Mr. Beekman after the evacuation 
of the city, though during the English occu- 
pation the house was the out-of-town resi- 
dence of the English commander-in-chief. 








The Beekmans were not long in returning 
after the establishment of peace, or in making 
their claims for damages, which it would seem 
they were careful to estimate in the true, 
thrifty spirit of their ancestry. William and 
Abraham wrote as follows : 

“HANOVER, IN Morris County, N. ad 
* March, 17838. 

“ Dear Brotner James: As we have been 
informed that the British Government have 
ordered payment for the rent of all houses, 
storehouses, lots of ground, and wharves in 
New York that have been occupied for the 
king’s service, therefore, upon your coming in 
that city, please to make inquiry into this 
matter, and, if you find it to be so, then we 
desire of you to make a demand of the proper 
paymaster appointed for this business for the 
following rents now due us, viz.: for our own 
house, stable, lot, and wharf, at Richmond, 
lately in the tenure of W™ Fowler, Esqu™ 
from Ist of Ooctober, 1776, to 1st of April, 
1783, is six years and a half, at £400 per an- 
num, £2,600; for our storehouse, lumber y“ 
and wharf, situate between John Bogart and 
Benj. Moores, for the same, at £200 per an- 
num, £1,300; for our mansion house, lot, and 
stable, near Hanover Square, for the same 
time, at £200, £1,300 ; for our house opposite 
the ruins of Gerard Duykincks, for the same 
time, at £100 per annum, £650; for our farm 
and buildings at the five-mile stone, for the 
same time, £200 per annnm, £1,300. New 
York currency, £7,150. When you receive 
the above sum of £7,150, or any part of it, 
we do hereby freely authorize and empower 
you to give such receipts or discharges for us 
and in our names as shall be thought proper. 

“Wishing you health, we remain, your 


affectionate brothers, 
“Wa. Beekman, 


“ Apy. BEEKMAN, 
for selves and our sisters, Magdalen, Catherine, 
and Mary Beekman.” 


The family must have been possessed of 
large wealth, for, besides the properties enu- 
merated in the letter, they owned the Beek- 
man township in Rutland County, Vermont, 
for which Abhm. Jackson offered ten shillings 
an acre for the whole thirty thousand acres, 
no contemptible sum at that time; at least 
one large farm in New Jersey; besides cer- 
tain interests in the Wyandank and other 
claims. These large possessions, and the 
active part taken by them in affairs of 
state, gave the family a prominent position. 
New York owes nearly as much of her early 
prosperity to these old Dutch families as does 
the world to the Hollanders. In an address 
delivered by James W. Beekman, December 
4, 1869, before the St. Nicholas Society of 
New York, he says: “This corner of the 
earth ” (Holland), “ however, has given to the 
world the printing-press, the telescope, and 
free schools, and by these three mighty agen- 
cies has developed civilization.” 

Sumptuous as was the old house in its time, 
with its carved mantels, further adorned with 
pictured tiles, its spacious rooms and leather- 
covered furniture, it is hardly equal to the de- 
mands of modernluxury. The Beekmans live 
there no longer, but they preserve it with all 
natural fondness for the precious heir-loom. 
Dr. J. Gardiner Morey, distinguished in the 





dental profession in Montreal for many years 
lives in it now for pure love of its antiquity, 
He has entirely restored the rooms to their 
original colors and appearance, and never 
wearies in telling over the anecdotes of the 
“old place.” A quaint odor of antiquity 
hangs around the rooms, and around him and 
Madame Morey, and when they recount their 
histories they seem to be retrograded a couple 
of hundred years in spirit, in a way which 
adds no little charm to their hearty, old-fash- 
ioned hospitality and fresh good-will. May 
the advance of time and encroachments of an 
increasing population ever leave the old 
Beekman farm-house an unmoved relic of 
the Knickerbocker days of New York ! 





OUR UGLY DOG. 





Ox ugly dog came to us one morning, 
like the McDonala’s baby— 
“Out of the everywhere into here.” 
And, similarly, the first thing he did was to 
howl to the full extent of his capacity, which 
was great. 

The first thing we knew of hin he was sit- 
ting upon the door-steps, a disconnected fact, 
and filling the air with his lamentations. 

The captain went out to see what manner 
of dog this might be, for we well knew that it 
was neither of our own, seeing that Fluff, the 
Maltese terrier, was curled up on the sofa, and 
Ban, the Newfoundland, was lying on the rug. 

An exclamation from the captain sum- 
moned us to the piazza, and there, for the 
first time, we saw “ our ugly dog.” 

There was nothing about him to indicate 
the important part he was afterward to play 
in our family history. He was a big dog, of 
no breed in particular, but rather, as it 
seemed, of all races in general. The shape 
of his head and his blunt muzzle seemed to 
indicate a bull-dog stripe among the many 
bars sinister of his scutcheon; but then he 
had lop-ears, with a thin, scanty fringe, which 
dimly suggested a spaniel. He was neither 
smooth, nor shaggy, nor rough; but.his coat 
resembled an old door-mat worn out in spots. 
He was short-bodied and long-legged, and 
that half his tail, which malice or accident 
had left him, was, like his ears, thinly fringed 
with coarse, long hair. 

As to his color, the groundwork seemed 
to be dirty, yellowish white, irregularly spotted 
with patehes of faded Maltese-eat color, and 
he was also “ticked” here and there with 
pea-spots of dull yellow. His one eye, for he 
had lost the other, was his one good point, 
being like a deer-hound’s in color and expres 
sion. 

He was thin to starvation-point; he was 
dirty, and draggled, and disconsolate, to the 
last degree which dog-nature can endure; and 
apparently he had made up his mind that all 
hope was gone, and he had taken his place on 
our door-steps to sing his own despairing 
dirge. 

No sooner, however, did he behold the 
whole family about him, than he lifted him- 
self on his hind-legs, and began to beg, howl- 
ing mournfully all the time. 

Fluff gave a little yelp of disgust, turned 
short round, and went into the house, evident 
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ly unable to endure the sight of so much vul- 
garity and distress. Ban, who scorned to at- 
‘tack a brother in trouble, and who was never 
rapid in adopting any resolution, stood staring 
in astonishment at the sight of a dog on his 
hind-legs. 

“In the name of Goodness,” said the cap- 
tain, “give the creature something to eat!” 

Of course, something was produced; and, 
when the stranger had in some degree satis- 
fied his hunger, he testified, in every way 
which a dog could, his intense thankfulness. 

““T suppose we shall have this beast added 
to our family menagerie, now,” said I. “He 
doesn’t belong in the village, for I think I am 
generally acquainted with all the dogs in the 
place.” 

“Of course, we can’t keep him,” said the 
captain. “It would be too much to have an- 
other dog. I dare say he’ll trot off when he 
has rested a little.” 

Of course, the ugly dog did noé trot off, 
and, though we declared every day that we 
could not have him, almost equally, of course, 
he became a member of the family. At first 
he insinuated bimself into the shed, where 
Ban gave him a share of his own quarters; 
then he modestly and humbly took up a cor- 
ner in the kitchen, and then followed the little 
boys into the parlor, bringing in his mouth 
Charley’s gloves, which had been dropped in 
the yard; and, in the course of a few days, 
“ the ugly dog” had established an equal right 
with Ban and the cats. 

He was a knowing creature, and could 
fetch and carry, as well as beg. 

He was irreproachable in all dog-morals, 
and his soul seemed to overflow with affection 
for every member of the family; even for lit- 
tle, arrogant, contemptuous Fluff, who barked 
himself faint the first time the stranger came 
into the house, and omitted no opportunity to 
show his own superiority to the ugly dog, who 
could have swallowed him like a pill. 

No one in the place knew any thing about 
the creature, and we guessed that he had 
strayed away from a travelling caravan which 
had passed through the place a few days be- 
fore. 

In a week “the ugly dog” had become a 
favorite with all, from the master of the house 
down to the cat and the three kittens, who 
contracted a habit of sitting upon him, a lib- 
erty which he seemed in no wise to resent. 

His very ugliness was a sort of recom- 
mendation. No one else had such a yery ugly 
dog, and he was so meek, and grateful, and 
loving, that no one not constitutionally averse 
to dogs could have resisted his advances. 

A few days after he came, I heard that an 
old friend of ours was visiting at a relation’s 
in Galoosa, a place about fourteen miles from 
the little settlement of Maysville, where our 
lot had been cast for the last few years. I 
was anxious to see Mrs. St. Clair, and to hear 
news of our friends in New York, but there 
seemed to bea difficulty in getting to Ga- 
loosa. 

One of our horses happened to be lame, 
and the other, though peaceable enough in 
double harness, was apt to be skittish and ill- 
conducted when driven alone. It was quite 


impossible for the captain to leave his busi- 
hess at that time, and it seemed that, unless 


I could borrow or hire a horse, the visit must 
be given up. 

Now, it was not easy to get hold of « horse 
in Maysville. There were, to be sure, three 
or four teams belonging to our saw-mill, but 
they were all engaged three deep in their legit- 
imate business, and, as it happened, all the 
other horses in the place were either busy or 
sick, I reluctantly resigned myself to staying 
at home. 

Just then, however, our friend Mr. Calvin 
Bruce, a man somewhat given to horses, came 
home from Detroit, and, hearing of my neces- 
sity, he at once placed at my disposal what 
he called “a pair of colts.” There was no 
trouble in finding a driver. 

At that time, Dick Monroe and his sister 
Diana were staying with us on a visit. Dick, 
at seventeen, considered that he knew all that 
was to be known about horses, and would 
have undertaken to drive the chariot of the 
sun with as much confidence as Pheton him- 
self. 

Calvin described the colts as “gentle 
enough, only pretty spunky,” and averred 
that ‘it was easy enough to manage them, if a 
fellow only let them have their own way;” 
and then Calvin made the colts the subject of 
a parallel with the female sex, which I will 
not repeat, lest I should draw down upon my 
head some of those phials of wrath which 
are always ready to be uncorked for the ben- 
efit of any one who says a word on either side 
the much-vexed and vexing question. 

The captain demurred a little at letting Di- 
ana and myself go off behind the colts with no 
more experienced guardian than Dick, at which 
distrust of his powers Master Dick’s dignity 
was a good deal hurt; but then I flattered my- 
self that I too could drive a little, and I was 
very anxious to see Mrs. St. Clair, and, to be 
short, of course we went. Diana and I were 
ready for some time before Dick made his ap- 
pearance with the horses. Diana, at sixteen, 
was a tall, slim, gray-eyed, black-haired girl, 
very much of a child in some things, and very 
much of a woman in others. 

Dick was also tall and slim and handsome, 
and he and Diana were the best of friends. 
Dick was more full of himself and more self- 
conscious than his sister. He was clever at 
his school-work, stood at the head of all his 
classes, and expected in another year to go 
to college. 

Such being the case, of course Dick felt 
extremely old, and capable of sustaining any 
responsibility whatever. I think his feelings 
were rather hurt at the idea of riding three 
in a buggy, and he would not have been alto- 
gether sorry to leave Diana at home, but she 
and I took no notice of the young gentleman’s 
hints, and he was fain to content himself with 
the thought that we were in the country, and 
out West, and that it did not so much 
matter. 

It struck me when Dick did finally come 
that he was in a remarkable hurry to start, 
and hastened us away without leaving me 
time to say those more last words which 
house-keepers are so apt to bestow on their 
cabinet ministers when they set out on a jour- 
ney. Dick also demurred at our driving 
round by the mill, and stopping to speak to 





the captain, with whom I wished to leave a 











commission about some domestic matter. It 
was not far out of the way, to be sure, but we 
had been delayed already, and the afternoon 
was getting on; and, as the errand was one of 
no very great importance, I gave up the idea, 
and Dick turned the horses’ heads toward the 
Galoosa road, and drove swiftly out of the 
village. 

As we turned into the openings, through 
which our path lay for some distance, we 
passed one of the teamsters from the mill 
going up to the village with a load of boards. 
This said teamster, commonly known as Dutch 
Jake, was an exceedingly slow man, and was 
never known, under any circumstances, to 
adopt any plan of action on the spur of the 
moment. As we passed, he nodded by way 
of salutation; but, after the swift colts had 
left the team far behind, we saw that he had 
stopped his horses and was looking after us, 
apparently pondering in his mind some mat- 
ter with which we were connected. 

We heard afterward that Jake had had 
“a great mind” to give us warning of the 
danger that lurked that day in the September 
woods; but, before his mind had become 
quite “ great” enough for expression, we had 
passed out of sight. 

“T wonder what he wanted of us?” said 
Diana. 

“T don’t know any thing that he could 
possibly have to say to us,” I said; “ but yet 
I almost wish I had gone back to see.” 

“Oh, he only stopped to let his horses 
rest,” said Dick; and yet glancing back, 
though a turn in the road had now hidden 
Dutch Jake from sight; and then suddenly 
Master Dick became very animated on the 
subject of the beauties of those openings 
through which we were passing. 

The road lay through a rolling country, 
among what, im Michigan, for lack of some- 
thing better, alled hills. It was the last 
of Septem there had been just frost 
enough to turn the leaves. 

The oaks in that part of the world put 
on a fall dress of rich, deep crimson, shading 
into browns and semi-purples, and flecked 
and spotted with the dark, glassy, unchanged 
green of summer. “Here and there among the 
oaks stood a brown beech, and now and then 
a scarlet and yellow maple, that lit up the 
forest arcades like a pillar of flame. Each 
turn of the road showed some new vista of 
the wood. The clear dark-blue sky was 
flooded with light and color, and the sunshine 
flecked and danced in the cool, shadowy 
greens and browns of the grasses and ferns 
that covered the ground. The air was inex- 
pressibly sweet with the spicy smell of the 
oak-leaves. It was one of those days, rare in 
the North, which make one half realize that 
there may be a state of being where life, just 
for its own sake, is worth the having, and 
where the irrepressible conflict between man 
and Nature may finally end in peace. 

We had been silent for some minutes when 
Diana suddenly exclaimed, “ Why, there is 
the ugly dog!” 

There be was, sure enough. He must 
have followed us at a long distance, and, now 
that he had come so far from home, he seemed 
to think it safe to make his appearance ; and, 
running by the side of the buggy, looked up 
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to us, wagging his half a tail, and barking his 
satisfaction till the woods rang. 

“I never in my life saw any thing so ugly 
as that dog,” said Dick. 

“ He’s a good creature, if he is ugly,” said 
Diana, who was always ready to stand on the 
defensive for any person or thing, herself ex- 
cepted. 

“ And his ugliness is so extreme that it 
becomes almost a beauty,” said I. 

“ He’s not much to look at, but he’s a good 
one to bark,” said Dick. And, indeed, the 
ugly dog’s voice was a powerful organ. His 
bark was quite unlike that of any other dog 
I ever heard, and seemed a sort of cross be- 
tween the sonorous ring of the fox-hound and 
the half-roar of the mastiff. 

A mile or two brought us to the entrance 
of a swamp, through which ran a log-road, 
which, if we followed it, would cut off full 
three miles. 

“ Hadn’t we better take the swamp-road ?” 
said Dick—* it’s so much shorter; and then 
you'll have more time for your visit, and we 
can get home before dark.” 

“ What's the hurry about getting home 
before dark?” asked Diana. “It will be 
beautiful moonlight.” s 

“Oh, nothing,” said Dick, carelessly; 
“ only you know, Di, they say strangers that 
stay out at night sometimes get fever and 
ague, and I thought Mrs. Graham would like 
to get home as soon as she could.” 

I was rather surprised at this instance of 
prudence and consideration in Master Dick, 
but I consented to take the short cut, as I 
knew that this particular “corduroy” had 
lately been mended, Otherwise, I should 
have hesitated about subjecting Calyjn’s 
“ colts” to the risks of the passage—cordu- 
roys in that part of the world frequently re- 
sembling the Laird of gowan’s man- 
traps, where, “if a m in he would 
break a horse’s leg.” 

We proceeded slowly, though surely, and 
with no more pitches and bumps than was 
reasonable to expect. It was Diana’s first 
experience of a log-road, and she laughed and 


chatted in high glee; but it to strike 
me that Dick was even than would 
seem to be justified by the attention the 


horses demanded, and I noticed that he occa- 
sionally glanced round with a look of appre- 
hension, and once, at some sudden rustle in 
the bushes, he started and actually turned 
pale. 

Dick Monroe was not a boy to be scared 
merely at finding himself in a strange place, 
and a vague nervousness and foreboding of I 
knew not what began to creep over my own 
mind. Yet what possible cause of dread could 
lurk in the tamarack-swamp? In the depths 
of winter there might have been some faint 
possibilities of wolves, but none had been seen 
in the country for years, and, though it was just 
barely on the cards that we might see a black 
bear leisurely crossing the road, yet I knew 
that at this season of the year all the brute 
would ask would be to be let alone. But, 
in spite of myself, there grew upon me a 
sense of danger of which I was ashamed to 
speak, so utterly baseless and absurd did it 
seem in that peaceful place and under the sum- 
mer sky. 








We had reached the middle of the swamp, 
where, on an island of firm land, stood a de- 
serted log-house and barn. 

A sad story was attached to this place. A 
few years before a young man had come from 
the East with his bride and had taken up this 
lonely bit of land. Though he and his wife 
were not more than eighteen, and though 
very poor, even for new settlers, they had 
gone on and prospered for the first year. 
Then the poor girl died with her first baby ; 
and her husband, in spite of the efforts of 
kindly neighbors to detain him, had wandered 
off no one knew whither, leaving his home- 
stead to gotoruin. A mournful interest thus 
belonged to the “ Meadowes Place,” and the 
superstitious avoided the island in the swamp 
after nightfall. 

I had been with Alice Meadowes when she 
died, and had taken home the poor little baby, 
who, however, lived but a few days, and was 
buried in her mother’s grave. As I looked 
at the desolate log-house, there came to me a 
vivid remembrance of John Meadowes as he 
had stood in the door and watched me as I 
went away with his child. 

But I had small time for thought, for the 
next instant the ugly dog, who had run on 
before us out of sight, came tearing back 
along the road and barking and yelling ap- 
parently quite out of his senses ; he sprang at 
the horses’ heads, and seemed determined to 
stop the buggy or even turn it from the path. 

“Good Heavens! The dog is mad!” said 
Diana, in alarm. 

The next instant, snorting, screaming, wild 
with terror, the colts wheeled short round, 
overturned the buggy, and, kicking desper- 
ately, broke from the traces and dashed back 
on the homeward road. We were all thrown 
on the soft grass, and sprang to our feet un- 


hurt. Diana was in mortal fear of the dog, 


for she thought him mad; but I knew that 
séme other danger threatened, and, looking 
round for a place of refuge, made toward 
the log-house, to which Dick was already 
urging his sister; while the dog, running 
backward and forward from one to the other, 
whined and yelped in an eestasy of impatience 
and distress. 

The one room of the house was bare arf 
empty, but a ladder led to the loft above. 

“Up the ladder, up the ladder, Mrs. Gra- 
ham, quick!” cried Dick, and he flung-to the 
door. “Quick! I know what is coming! 
Good God! This door won’t fasten !’” 

Flying from we knew not what, we rushed 
up the ladder into the loft, and, as we stood 
together on the boards, Dick, with desperate 
strength, tore the ladder from its fastenings, 
and sent it crashing to the floor below. Most 
happily for us, there was a trap-door over the 
opening, and Dick pulled it from the rusty 
wire which held it to the wall, and secured it 
with a large iron hook which slipped into a 
staple in the floor. 

On the trap-door the dog took his stand; 
and, alternately growling and wagging his 
tail, seemed at once to defy the coming dan- 
ger, and encourage his friends. 

There was a small window in the room. 
The glass was broken, but the heavy wooden 
shutter still swung to and fro on the wind, 
and Dick pulled it close and fastened it > 





the inside, so that but for the faint light that 
shone through the cracks in the roof and up 
through a hole in the floor, we were in dark. 
ness. 

“What is it?” I asked, in a whisper, but, 
before Dick could speak, I was answered. 

There was a terrible sound between a yell 
and a roar, the door below was dashed from 
its hinges by some great weight, and then 
roar on roar of baffled, brutal rage rent the 
air. 

We clung close together, expecting death, 
though, as yet, neither Diana nor I knew the 
nature of our enemy. There was a moment’s 
pause in the deafening uproar, and I looked 
down through the space left by a missing 
board in the floor. 

What was the creature that carried its 
vast tawny bulk to and fro across the lower 
room, swift, easy, and graceful, as a bird? 
As I looked, the thing lifted its huge head and 
showed its green eyes, glaring with hate, and 
the white glitter of its terrible teeth. There 
was no mistaking tke nature of our peril. 
The beast was the Bengal tiger we had seen a 
few days before in the caravan. 

Spiritless and dull as the brute had been 
in his cage, he had struck me then as uncom- 
monly powerful and fierce, and we had been 
told that his temper was untamably savage. 

What were we to do? 

We had no means of defence should the 
creature break in upon us. It was a lonely 
place, and very few people passed that way. 
Any traveller who saw our wrecked buggy and 
came to seek us would only be rushing on 
certain death. The horses might run home, 
and our friends might come in search of us, 
but the worst they would apprehend would be 
some accident from the runaway horses, and, 
if they came to the lonely house in the swamp, 
it would only be to meet death at the thresh- 
old. For the moment we were safe. I had 
natural history enough to know that the creat- 
ure could not get up to the rafters and tear 
away the boards of the upper floor. 

Probably the beast had been missed im- 
mediately, and I thought it likely that more 
than one party were out searching with dogs, 
and might follow up the trail, but it might be 
some time before they could fall on the traces, 
and in the mean time here we were besieged 
lala beast as cunning as it was cruel. 

he most exposed point of our fortress 
was the little window in the gable. The shut- 
ter opened nearly flush with the floor, and 
beneath was a little lean-to from the,roof, of 
which the window could easily be feached, 
and I knew that the boards would not long 
sustain the attack of those claws. - 

The beast might not, however, find out 
this point, and, in the mean time, it behooved 
us to keep as quiet as possible. He might 
get tired of waiting and watching and go 
away, butgeven if he did, we should never 
dare to stir from our shelter. 

My greatest fear was that the horses 
might go home, and that my husband, on 
thinking of notlimg worse than the over- 
turn, might come to look for us, unarmed and 
defenceless. My mind was so full of this 
dread that I do not think I fully realized the 
terrors of our own position. 

Diana, happily, was not one of those girls 
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whose first impulse in any danger is to 
scream. She slipped down on the boards, 
and, laying her head in my lap, held Dick’s 
hand tight, but she did not say a word, nor 
utter a cry. 

Dick was far more moved than his sister. 
He trembled all over, and turned on me a 
face so white and miserable, that in ail our 
distress I was conscious of a surprised feeling 
at seeing a boy of his spirit and character so 
overcome. 

“ All is not hopeless yet,” I said, in a 
whisper. 

“OQ Mrs. Graham,” said he, “it’s all my 
fault!” 

“Your fault? How can that be?” 

“Oh, I’ve been such a self-willed fool! 
When I went for the horses I met Mr. Moore, 
and he told me be had just heard that the 
tiger had got loose, and I never let him know 
that we were going to Galoosa, because I was 
sure if I did he’d come up and put a stop to 
our ride; and I never told Mr. Bruce, and I 
didn’t want to drive round by the mill, for I 
thought the captain might have heard, and 
all because I was so determined to 
could drive and to have my own 
what I’d set out to do, and I wouldn’t 
there was any danger till after we had started, 
and then it began to come over me what I 
had done, and that was why I wanted to take 
the short road, and now I have killed you and 
Diana!”—and poor Dick hid his face with a 
moan of remorse and despair. 

Poor Dick! Many a piece of boyish wil- 
fulness and self-confidence had I known in 
my time, but none that seemed likely to bear 
such bitter fruit. 

“O Dick!” was all that Diana said. 

It was no time for reproaches, and I 
used none, I am glad to think; but I confess 
that for a few moments I felt bitterly resent- 
ful. 

The beast below, hearing our voices, reared 
himself on his hind-legs; and, as his head 
nearly touched the boards on which we stood, 
he tore at the wall with his claws until the 
whole house shook, and the great splinters 
flew from the solid-oak logs. 

He switched his tail to and fro, and whined 
and chattered his teeth like an angry cat that 
sees a bird just out of her reach, and then 
resumed his swift, restless movement to and 
fro. I could not but gaze with a sort of hor- 
rified admiration at the creature’s dreadful 
beauty, the union of perfect grace and tre- 
mendous power displayed in every motion. 
The dog pressed close to my side, and licked 
my hand ; and then, as the tiger repassed the 
opening in the floor, he set up his bristles 
with a low, deep growl. I don’t know how 
long we sat together there on the floor in the 
twilight. The garret was hot and close, but 
we dared not open the shutter for a breath 
of air. 

After a time, our foe seemed to weary of 
his restless march, and, throwing his vast 
weight and length along the floor, lay with 
his eyes fixed on the hole in the ceiling, like 
& cat watching a mouse-hole. Even now 
sometimes in a dream I see those eyes as I 
saw them then. 

It began to grow toward dusk, and the 
little light there was in our prison grew dimmer. 













Suddenly, the dog began scratching at the 
window-shutter, as though anxious to get out. 
I tried to quiet him, but in vain; and then, 
longing for a breath of fresh air, I ventured 
to open the shutter by a finger’s-breadth. 

The instant I did so, the dog forced his 
way through, and from the roof of the little 
shed sprung to the ground, and sped away 
into the swamp, but not toward home. 

I bolted the shutter instantly, but the 
noise had roused the tiger, and, starting to 
his feet, he made the place echo and reécho 
with his hoarse roar. 

Had he been a genuine wild beast, used 
to providing for himself and to hunting his 
own dinner, our lease of life would have been 
short; but, having been brought up in a cage, 
he was not acute enough to look for another 
opening into the place where his expected 
prey had taken refuge. 

I have seen a petted house-cat wholly at a 
loss to account for the disappearance of a 
mouse which she had chased into a crack 
having an opening at the end opposite to that 
where Mrs. Puss had sat down to watch, 
quite confident that the game was her own. 
Darker and darker it grew, and still the brute 
would not leave his place. 

I wondered that no one had come to seek 
us; but I did not know till afterward that 
“ the colts,” instead of going back to Mays- 
ville, had returned to their old home, eight 
miles away from the village. 

Diana kept herself very quiet, and poor 
Dick, except a word or two of remorse and 
self-reproach, was equally silent. I thought 
of our oldest boy, our Ion, expected home 
from school the next day, after a year’s ab- 
sence ; of the two little ones at home, and 
their father; and for a time there came upon 
me a horror of great darkness. 

The beast grew more restless. He whined 
and snarled, and struck savagely at the rafters 
overhead ; but the great beams held. Then 
it seemed suddenly to occur to his mind that 
there might be other ways of reaching us, 
and he rushed out-doors and began prowling 
round and round the house, as we could see 
through a crack or two between the logs. 

We knew that, unless help came soon, we 
were lost, and we drew closer together. There 
were a few words of whispered prayer, and 
then Dick, pale and determined, took his 
place by the window. 

“T’ve heard he don’t take but one when 
he springs. It’s my place,” said the boy. 

Diana clung to him, sobbing for the first 
time, and he gently put her from bim. 

The next instant the creature bounded to 
the roof of the shed. 

The crack in the shutter was darkened ; 
we heard him snuffing impatiently, and then 
the shutter shook and trembled. 

Dick opened his clasp-knife, a piteously- 
insufficient weapon against the fearful claws 
that were even then rending and tearing at 
the frail boards. 

“ Open the trap-door,” he said. “ Perhaps 


you can swing yourselves down and get away.” 


I undid the fastening, but Diana clung to 
her brother. 
The shutter held out longer than we could 


have hoped, but I saw that the creature would 
be upon us in another moment. 








To our surprise, he seemed suddenly to 
pause in his attack. There was a long, low 
hiss and whistle, a half-strangled roar, a heavy 
fall, a shout, and then again the strange 
sound, in which old experiences on the Plains 
enabled me to recognize the whir of the 
thrown lariat. 

Not daring to believe that we were saved, 
we looked through the cracks, but the des- 
perate struggle which we could hear going on 
below was out of our sight. Through the 
shouting and the half-choked roar of the 
tiger we could hear the ugly dog barking and 
growling furiously. 

In a few minutes he came flying into the 
lower room, and, unable to reach me, he 
yelped and danced in frantic excitement. 

He was followed by a tall, fair, blue-eyed 
giant of a man, who, beholding a lady above 
him, climbed up the wall more like a cat than 
a man, and, reaching our place of refuge, re- 
marked, as to society in general: 

“Well, I swan!” and then, finding that 
expression of feeling inadequate, “ well, I do, 
vum!/” 

“Ts the creature dead?” I asked. 

“Well, no, ma’am,” said the showman, for 
such he was; “he ain’t dead, but he’s safe 
enough. You see, he’s a vallable kind of an 
animal; and he ain’t bad, as tigers go,” he 
concluded, in a tone of apology. 

Here poor Diana, with an hysterical burst 
of tears and laughter, said that be might not 
be bad, as tigers went; but that, as they 
stayed, she thought him highly objectionable. 

“Well, I ’spose he is, miss,” said our new 
friend; ‘‘ but we never calculate to have him 
lying around loose; but he’s a vallable ani- 
mal, and I’m kind of fond of the critter, and 
I'd hate to kill him.” 

“T’m sure I don’t want the poor thing 
killed,” said Diana, nervously; “but, oh, we 
want to go home!” 

“Yes, certainly,” said the big man, sooth- 
ingly. ‘I guess the best way to get out will 
be right down out of this window on to the 
roof.” 

In a few minutes we all stood safe on 
the greensward, while the ugly dog ran to 
and fro from one to the other, and then, final- 
ly exhausted with his exertions, lay down and 
panted for breath until the state of his mind 
impelled him once more to dance and yelp. 

The tiger, wound round and round with 
the tough folds of more than one lasso, and 
with his feet chained, lay helpless on the 
ground. Two stout fellows, armed with knives 
and pistols, stood over him; but Dick turned 
away from the sight with a shudder. 

“How did you find him?” he asked the 
showman. 

“It was all that dog,” said our friend, “I 
declare, the way some critters act does beat 
all natur’. You see, we lost the dog going 
on more’n a week back. One of the men got 
mad at the dog when he was drunk, and give 
him an awful whipping; and I expect it hurt 
his feelings, and he run off. As for the tiger, 
he got out early this morning; and we didn’t 
want to make none too much fuss about it, 
and we just set out-after him; but I expect 
half the country’s out looking now. Me and 
Jim, and these two, we took the lariats—I 
learned how to use the thing out on the Plains. 
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It comes kind of handy to know most things, 
generally. We'd meant to exhibit this after- 
noon; and, after we’d hunted the critter pret- 
ty much all the morning, we went back to the 
tent over in Galoosa to see if any one else had 
heard of him, and we hadn’t more’n got there, 
when in bounces this dog. 

“He hain’t got no name, only ‘the ugly 
dog;’ and he comes up to me, and begins to 
beg and whine, and then he catches hold of 
me, and tries to drag me along with him; and 
I felt sure something was to pay. So, having 
the tiger on my mind, I naturally thought of 
him first; and, as long as I didn’t know where 
to look for him, I was just as like to find him 
by following the dog as any other way; so we 
set out, and you never see a critter so tickled 
as that dog was. 

“ He led us along through the swamp, and 
by-and-by I was sure I heard the beast. So 
we kind of stole a march on him; and, when 
he jumped on the roof, we’d got quite comfort- 
ably close to him; and he was so busy claw- 
ing the shutter, he never suspected nothing; 
and I threw the lariat, and it took him just as 
slick as a whistle. I’m awful glad of it, be- 
cause I’d have hated to shoot him only for 
acting according to his nature. "Tain’t as if 
he was a Christian, you know,” concluded the 
showman, excusing his pet. 

“But how could the dog know he would 
find you in Galoosa?” 

“Well, critters know more things than 
folks think they do. Maybe he remembered 
we were there last year, or, likely enough, 
some of the other dogs told him.” 

“T hope you'll let me keep him,” I said, 
as the ugly dog pressed close to my side. 

“Oh, my, yes’m! I ain’t the kind of man 
to take a dog away from a lady,” said the 
gallant showman. “I’ve sent one of the boys 
to Galoosa for the tiger’s cage and my buggy, 
and i'll see you home, I’m awful sorry the 
beast has put you and the young lady to so 
much inconvenience ; but he ain’t a bad fellow, 
now, really.” 

We reached home before any rumor of the 
runaway colts had come to Maysville; but we 
found the village in great excitement about 
the tiger, and the captain, in rather an anxious 
state of mind, preparing to go and meet us. 

He looked rather grim when he heard of 
our adventure, and received poor Dick’s peni- 
tent confession; but had the discretion to do 
nothing more than to express the hope that it 
would “be a lesson to him,” and, indeed, I 
think it was. ° 

As for “the ugly dog,” he was the hero of 
the family. So long as he lived, his was the 
warm place on the rug in winter, the shady 
piazza in summer, and any quantity of affec- 
tion and caresses. 

He lived to extreme old age, and, in spite 
of growing infirmity, preserved his loving and 
amiable temper to the end. His last act was 
to drag himself to my feet, and he died with 
his head on my arm, feebly trying to lick my 
hand. 

There were some tears shed over his grave, 
and we did not think necessary to enter into 
an argument against the firm belief enter- 
tained by our children that “ the ugly dog had 
gone to heaven.” 


Crara F, Guernsey. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
SLAKE TAKES LEAVE OF HIS FRIENDS. 


Dvrine this account of himself, O’Rourke 
had watched Blake very intently, to see the 
effect produced upon him. If he had wished 
to create an excitement in Blake’s mind, he 
certainly had every reason to feel gratified. 
Already, even before he had come, Blake’s 
tumult of hopes and fears had been excessive ; 
and now, during this singular narrative, his 
emotion reached its climax; so great was it, 
in fact, that it seemed to deprive him of the 
power of speech; and he had sat there spell- 
bound and mute. Not one word did he say 
all this time; but, by his rigid attitude, his 
clasped hands, his heightened color, his glis- 
tening eyes, he plainly showed how intense 
was the excitement within him. Yet the 
story of O’Rourke had been so narrated that 
he had all along been kept in suspense, and 
therefore his attention had been quickened, 
and his excitement increased, all through, un- 
til finally it reached its climax at the end, 
when O’Rourke came to the convincing proof, 
and the plain declaration, that he had dis- 
covered and traversed the passage of Aloy- 
sius, 

“By Heaven!” he burst forth; “I swear, 
O’Rourke, all this seems almost incredible.” 

O’Rourke smiled. 

“T’ve got something,” said he, “that'll 
settle the doubts of any man. Look here.” 

And he slowly produced from his pocket 
a rosary. It was old, and stained, and dis- 
colored. It seemed as though it had been ex- 
posed to damp for a long time. 

“ What’s that?” asked Blake. 

“Well, that’s more than I can say, for 
certain; but I'll tell you howI gotit. I’ve 
told ye how I got to the ind of the passage— 
by the Monastery of San Antonio. Well, I 
stayed there a few moments, and thin re- 
turruned to the place of interrance. Arriving 
there, I did not feel inclined to leave just yit, 
so I tuk to wanderin’ along, thinking that I 
might go at least as far as some transverse 
passage, especially as this had been min- 
tioned in the manuscript. So I walked on, 
and, at length, after I had gone about as far 
from the interrance as it was from that spot 
to the monastery, I found another passage 
crossing, and, looking forward, I could see 
where the passage of Aloysius still ran on, 
losing itself in the darkness. Well, I wasn’t 
prepared for an ixploration, so I felt satisfied, 
and returruned in a leisurely way. This fust 
transverse passage corroborated, as you see, 
the manuscript story, together with the story 
of me cousin Malachi, in ivery particular. 
And now, as I walked back, I noticed the 
slabs with the inscriptions. I stopped to 
look at a few. I noticed the mixture of let- 





* Ewreren, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1872, by 
D. Arrteron & Co,, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at 
Washington. 








ters which Aloysius mintioned; that is to 
say, Greek characters were mingled with 
Latin, and Greek names and words were 
spelled with Latin letters. It was this that 
confused Aloysius, no doubt, who couldn’t 
have known a word of Greek, nor even the 
Greek alphabet. Most of these slabs were 
dingy and grimy, and the letters were not 
very deep cut or well formed. At length I 
noticed one that was less dingy. It was the 
second from the floor, in a tier of four, and 
the letters were deep cut and well made. I 
stopped, and held up my lamp to read it. 
Well, there I saw the usual monogram, which 
I described to you before, ye remember, and 
under it I read these words: 


“* In Christo, Pax, Antonino Imperatore, 
Marius miles sanguinem effudit pro Christo. 
Dormit in Pace.’” 


“By Jove!” cried Blake. “You didn’t 
though, did you? Why, that’s the very in- 
scription that Aloysius mentioned !” 

“The very inscription,” said O’Rourke, 
solemnly. ‘ You may imagine how I felt. I 
*t describe. Anyhow, there I stood, lean- 
, and reading this, whin suddenly 
on something that gave a dull rattle 
e gravel. I stooped down, and saw a lot 
of these beads. Some were lying in a line, 
others had been thrust aside by my feet. The 
string that had fastened them together was 
gone. It had, no doubt, mouldered away. 
Now, whose could that have been? Not the 
rosary of an ancient Christian, for they didn’t 
have thim. Not the rosary of me cousin Mal- 
achi, for the string couldn’t have rotted away 
in so short a time; it must, thin, have been 
the rosary of the monk Aloysius, or of the 
poor Onofrio; one of those two, no doubt; 
and, perhaps, whin they stopped to read this 
epitaph, it fell from the one it belonged to 
without its fall being noticed. I picked up 
all the beads, and I put a bit of a string 
through thim, for convenience’ sake.” 

Blake took the rosary, and looked at it 
with indescribable interest. 

“Yes,” said he, “it must be, as you say, 
the rosary of Aloysius.” 

“Of course, it must,” said O’Rourke. 

“Tt’s perfectly amazing,” said Blake. 

“Excuse me,” said O’Rourke, “it’s all 
perfectly natural. The only wonderful thing 
about it all is, that I should have been lucky 
enough to break into the grave. If I had 
come to the solid stone, I might have hada 
month’s hard work, at least. But, whin once 
I got inside, it was quite natural, whin you 
think of it, that I should find this very pas- 
sage of Aloysius.” 

“T suppose it is,” said Blake, still looking 
at the beads. 

O’Rourke now poured out another glass 
of cognac. 

“Well,” said he, as he sipped it, “ what 
are ye going todo? Are ye ready?” 

“ Of course,” said Blake, “not only ready, 
but eager. I’m ready to start off now, this 
very instant.” 

“That’s right,” said O’Rourke; “and ye 
haven’t told any one?” 

“Not a soul—of course not.” 

“Well, I didn’t know; a man sometimes 
has connections that it’s difficult to keep a 
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secret from. Ye’re a young man, ye know; 
handsome, and mighty taking with the ladies ; 
and, if ye had one in tow, she might see in 
yer face that ye were after something, and 
worrum it out of ye.” 

“Oh, no; there’s nothing of that kind go- 
ing on,” said Blake, with a mournful thought 
of Inez. 

“Well, I’m glad to hear it, for it would 
spoil all,” said O’Rourke. “‘ At any rate, here 
I am, and here you are, and every thing’s 
ready. We needn’t leave this moment, but 
we'd better start as soon as we can. Will ye 
be able to go by the morruning’s train ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Any letters ye have to write ye can 
write to-night, and mail as we go to the sta- 
tion, only ye won’t say any thing about what 
it is ye’re after?” 

“Of course not. I shall simply write one 
or two letters, and mention that I am going 
out of town on business for a month or so.” 

“That’s right,” said O’Rourke, with evi- 
dent gratification. “Thin, if nothing does 
come of it, ye won’t git laughed at. We'll 
keep our own secret, and, if we fail, there'll 
be no harrum done at all, at all. I’m glad 
ye kept the secret so well. It shows that 
my judgmint about ye was right, and I’m glad 
of it. A companion and assistant I must 
have, and I’d rather have you than anybody 
I know of. Ye’ll be not only a fellow-laborer 
and business partner, but also a friend in 
case of need. I couldn’t get on alone at all, 
atall. I’m not timid, and I’m not what you'd 
call shuperstitious, but working alone down 
there in a place like that is a test of a man’s 
nerruves that I don’t care to impose on me- 
silf. Besides, apart from that, there’s worruk 
required down there that one man wouldn’t 
be enough for. We've got to take ropes, and 
ladders, and lights, and, in the evint of suc- 
cess, we’ve got to carry some store of articles 
that'll be likely to have some weight in thim 
for a long distance. There ought to be enough 
down there to satisfy two min, or, for that 
matter, two thousand, so I don’t objict to go 
halves with ye for the plisure of yer com- 
pany.” 

“Well, old fellow, come now, it don’t 
seem hardly fair to you to come in for so 
much, when you have had all the trouble 
thus far, and the secret is yours, too.” 

“Pooh! we needn’t talk now about the 
division,” said O’Rourke; “that’s counting 
the chickens before they’re hatched in the 
worrust way. It may be a total failure, so it 
may. Ye’d best be after trying to prepare 
yersilf for any disappointmint.” 

“ Oh, well, of course I shall do that, you 
know.” 

“And ye'll have time to write to yer 
friends.” 

“ Yes.” 

“How many letters did ye say ye’d have 
to write?” 

“ Two.” 

“Two? Hm! and ye’ll have to be ready 
te start at five, and it’s now half-past one,” 
said O’Rourke. “I must be after going.” 

“ Half-past one!” said Blake, in surprise. 
“Why, so it is; I had no idea it was so 
late.” 

“Well, I'll be going,” said O'Rourke; 





“so ye’ll write yer letters at once to yer two 
friends? I hope they’re not both ladies? ” 

“Oh, no, only one of them is a lady.” 

“And ye'll be very guarded, sd as not to 
let on what ye’re after doing ?” said O’Rourke, 
cautiously. 

“Oh, you may trust me for that.” 

“Well, I'll be going, and let me advise 
ye to try to get some sleep. Ye’re too ex- 
cited, man. Write yer letters, go to bed, 
and sleep the sleep of the just. Thin ye’ll be 
better prepared for future worruk and future 
excitemint. Ye’re altogether too flushed, and 
excited, and feverish-looking just now.” 

“Well, I dare say I am just a little more 
excited than usual,” said Blake; “but it will 
pass away soon enough.” 

“Well, Ill be going,” said O’Rourke 
again. ‘T’ll come here for ye in the morrun- 
ing. Good-night.” 

He wrung Blake’s hand with his usual 
heartiness, and then left. 

After his departure, Blake sat for some- 
time without moving. The intense excite- 
ment into which he had been thrown by 
O’Rourke’s story stil] affected him. His 
heart beat fast and furious, and a thousand 
dazzling visions of endless treasures swept 
before his mind. ll the accumulated fancies 
of the last few days now arose up together in 
one vast assemblage, till his brain fairly 
reeled beneath their overmastering power. 
He was confounded by the magnitude of his 
own hopes; he was bewildered by the im- 
mensity of the treasure which O’Rourke had 
suggested. 

He sat motionless for about an hour, 
when suddenly he started to his feet. 

“This will never do,” he murmured; “I 
must write those letters.” 

He then went to the table and poured out 
some cognac, which he drank off hurriedly. 
Then he procured writing-materials, and sat 
down to write. But it was a very difficult 
task. His mind was so full of other things 
that his dazzling thoughts intruded them- 
selves into his letter, making nonsense of it. 
Three or four were torn up and thrown aside. 
At last he managed to write out a rough 
draft, full of corrections, and, after reading 
this over, it seemed as well as any thing else 
that he could write under the circumstances. 
This, then, he copied out, and what he wrote 
was the following: 


‘“SMy pear Hetiuurta: I intend to start 
off in the first train to-morrow on business. 
I have heard of a chance of doing something 
in the South, and think it advisable to try. 
I may be gone some time, and I may return 
in less time. A party is going to accompany 
me, with whom I propose to associate my- 
self. Nothing may come of this, but I think 
it is best, under the circumstances, for me to 
try what can be done. On the whole, I think 
it is advisable to try. It is somewhere in the 
South, and my friend who goes with me will 
do what he can. I may return soon, but I 
don’t know, and if I can do any thing I may 
not come back for some time. 

“ Yours very truly, 
“ Basit Buake.” 


On reading this over, it struck Blake as a 
most absurd production, but he had already 





made some half-dozen previous attempts 
which were even worse, and so, in despair, he 
concluded to let it go as it was, and not at- 
tempt another. It was better to write some- 
thing than to vanish suddenly without a 
word, and, at any rate, in spite of the ab- 
surdity of the note, it did convey a friendly 
notice to Hellmuth of his departure. So 
Blake folded this, and addressed it to Kane 
Hellmuth. 

The next letter was even a greater task, 
for the effort to write the first one.had in 
some measure increased his confusion of 
mind, and caused him to express himself even 
more awkwardly. After over an hour of hard 
work he accomplished the following : 


“My pear Moruer: I have not heard from 
you for some time. It is more than a month 
since I have heard from you. You informed 
me that you were going to go to London, 
and I have not heard from you since. I 
would go home and see how you are, for I 
feel some anxiety about you, but just now an 
event has occurred which seems to promise 
something in the way of professional advance- 
ment. If it turns out well, I may stay there 
some time. If it does not turn out well, I 
may not stay there some time. The party 
who is going there with me is a friend of 
mine, and a professional friend of mine. He 
thinks the chances there are good, and, if so, 
we shall both of us probably remain there 
some time probably. However, I do not 
know exactly how long we shall stay there; 
some time, however, in case of success; but, 
if not, of course not. You need not write 
unless you write to me; however, we may 
not be gone very long probably. 

“A party has mentioned a good prospect 
of success in the South—a professional friend 
of mine, and we shall probably work together. 
I shall not probably write to you again until 
the next time I write. I think, therefore, 
that I had better leave in the first train to- 
morrow morning ; but, if we are not success- 
ful, of course I shall probably be back soon. 
Unless we succeed, I shall, however, not 
make a very long stay. However, that de- 
pends upon circumstances to some extent. 

“You will probably be surprised, dear 
mother, to learn that it is my intention to 
leave this city by the first train to-morrow 
morning for the South. The reason of this 
somewhat sudden departure is this: there is 
a professional friend of mine who has been 
talking to me about that country, and he 
would like me to go with him. If we are 
successful, we may not, however, return long. 
I have decided to go in the first train to- 
morrow morning to the South with a party 
who is a professional friend of mine, and we 
both hope to find a place there where we 
shall be able to do better for ourselves. In 
case I am successful, I hope, of course, that 
you will write me as often as you possibly 
can, for I am beginning to feel quite anxious 
about you. Hoping soon to hear from you 
—I shall, therefore, go and see for myself. 
Write me often, dear mother, and believe me 


your affectionate son, 
“ Basi.” 


Blake did not read this letter over, but 
managed to fold it and put it in the envelop. 
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He had not enough of consciousness left to 
address it; but, having gone that far, his 
head fell forward on the table, and he slept 
profoundly. 

He had not been sleeping long before he 
was roused by a rough shaking. He sprang 
up and saw O’Rourke, who burst into a shout 
of laughter. 

“So this is the way you sleep, is it?” he 
cried. “Your head on the table and your 
door open to the public. So you’ve got your 
letters written, though one of thim isn’t ad- 
dressed. It might go strayhter if you were 
to address it.” 

Blake stared and stammered, and it was 
ome time before he could collect his scat- 
tered faculties. 
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They then went down. A cab was ready. 
Blake told the concierge to take care of his 
trunk, 

On their way to the station he dropped 
his letters in the post-office box. 


——>— 
CHAPTER XXIV. 
DESCENSUS AVERNI! 


Ir was Blake’s first visit to Rome. Under 
any other circumstances, he would have yield- 
ed to that manifold charm which the Eternal 
City exercises over every mind that possesses 
a particle of enthusiasm, and would have 





found himself at once examining the treas- 





Roman Empire; of the arbitrary modes by 
which the emperors extorted money ; of the 
wealth of Rome, created out of the plunder 
of the world ; of the immunity from plunder 
which Rome itself had enjoyed; and of the 
condition of the city at the time of Alaric’s 
approach. He made estimates of the wealth 
of the imperial palace, and other estimates 
of the probable value of the plunder which 
was carried away by the army of Alaric. All 
his figures were in millions. He assumed a 
confident air in speaking about the treasure 
which was concealed in the Catacombs, and 
sometimes allowed himself to speculate on 
the value of that treasure. 

By this means he kept Blake’s mind strung 
up to the proper degree of enthusiasm and 
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He sprang up, and saw O'Rourke, who burst into a shout of laughter. 


“ Why—why—you just left—” 

“Tare and ages, man! why, it’s five 
o'clock,” cried O’ Rourke. 

“ Five o'clock!” gasped Blake. 

“Yes. Are you ready? Are your trunks 
packed ? Ye needn’t take mor’n a valise with 
ye. But ye’ll be after gathering up yer duds, 
and not leaving thim scattered about.” 

Upon this Blake hurriedly went about 
gathering some things which he threw into a 
valise. Those which he did not want to take 
with him he flung into a trunk, and then 
locked it. Then, at 0’ Rourke’s suggestion, 


he addressed the letter to his mother, and | 


stuffed the two in his pockets. Then, hur- 
riedly attending to his toilet, he announced 
that he was ready. 


ures which here, more than in any other part 
of the world, are stored up, and serve to il- 
lustrate and to emphasize the teachings of 
antiquity, of religion, and of art. But the 
circumstances were unusual, and Blake’s 
mind was all preoccupied with thoughts of a 
treasure of a different kind. Already the 
wonderful story of Aloysius had borne fruit 
| within his mind, as we have seen; and, since 

his departure from Paris, O’Rourke had left 
| nothing unsaid which could stimulate his 

imagination, or excite his most sanguine 
| hope. His efforts in this direction were not 
made by means of any attempts at direct 
| description, but rather through what might 
be regarded as dry details or formal statistics. 
He talked learnedly about the revenue of the 








excitement; so that at length, on reaching 
Rome, he had no other thought or desire than 
to enter upon the search without delay. In- 
deed, so eager was he, and so much did his 
excitement surpass that of his friend, that he 
would have hurried to the spot at once, had 
not O’Rourke objected. 

“Sure and this'll niver do entirely,” said 
the latter. ‘‘ Don’t ye remimber the proverb, 
‘The more haste, the less speed?’ D’ye 
think we’re in a fit state to begin a laborious 
task like ours, whin we’re overwhelmed by 
fatigue and starvation? For my part, I want 
a good dinner, a good night’s rist, and a good 
breakfast. We have also to make jue prepa- 
rations. I’ve got a list of things that we re- 
quire, that we can’t get till to-morrow. 5o 
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ye’ll have to make up yer mind to wait. It’s 
lucky that ye’ve got me to think for ye, so it 
i 

Blake’s impatience rebelled against any 
delay, however necessary; but he had to yield 
to the sober sense, the prudent counsels, and 
the wise forethought of his companion. In 
fact, there was no help for it, as O’Rourke had 
the matter all in his own hands, and no move- 
ment could be made without him. By this 
delay Blake’s impatience and excitement were, 
if possible only increased. He had scarcely 
slept since O’Rourke’s last meeting with him ; 
and this night of waiting, from the very fact 
that it separated him from the wonders that 
awaited him on the morrow, afforded too 
much stimulus to his fancy to allow of any 
thing like real sleep. His brain was in a 
whirl, and the fitful snatches of sleep that he 
caught in the intervals of his wild specula- 
tions were filled with dreams that were, if 
possible, wilder still. 

On the following morning, Blake arose at 
a very early hour, and waited with much im- 
patience the movements of O’Rourke. The 
latter, however, seemed in no hurry whatever. 
Several times Blake knocked at his door, but 
received only a half-sleepy assurance that he 
was not awake yet. It was as late as ten 
o’clock when O’Rourke made his appearance. 

“ Salve!” said he; “in Room I salute ye 
as a Roman. In other terrums, the top of 
the morruning to ye.” 

“ Good-morning,” said Blake. 
go now?” 

O’Rourke looked at him for a few mo- 
ments with a reproachful gaze. 

“How impatient ye are,” said he, “to go 
down to the tomb ¥’ 

“Don’t you think we’re losing time?” 
said Blake, a little disturbed, in spite of him- 
self, at an indescribable quality in O’Rourke’s 
tone. 

“Losing time, is it? Gaining time, I call 
it. Let’s not go down there till we’ve seen 
the sun set in glory from one of the sivin 
hills of Room. For my part, I’m not going 
down till night—and there ye have it.” 

This resolution Blake found it impossible 
to change ; so he was compelled to smother 
his impatience as best he might, and wait for 
0’Rourke to lead the way. 

All that day O’Rourke obstinately refused 
to say one word about the Catacombs, or the 
treasure of the Cesars, or the history of the 
middle ages. He frowned whenever Blake in- 
troduced those subjects. He sought pertina- 
ciously and resolutely to keep his own mind 
and that of Blake fixed upon other subjects, 
as far removed from these as possible. 


“Shall we 


“Ye’ll have enough of it when ye get. 


down there. Sure, it’s bracing yer mind that 
Tam, in preparation for the orjeal that’s be- 
fore ye.” 

O'Rourke took him first to the Pincian 
Hill, and insisted on showing him the view 
from that place. After this he dragged him 
to the Villa Borghese, and thence to the Coli- 
seum. Here he pointed out the peculiarities 
of the structure, regarding it both from an 
archeological and an artistic point of view. 
From this place he set out for St. Peter’s. 

“TI wish ye to notice,” said he, “the 
sharp contrast existing between each of these 





schupindous monimints. The one is the im- 
blim of pagan, the other of Christian Room. 
They are each symbols of the instichutions 
out of which they sprung. The one is the 
fit exponint of that material Room that wield- 
ed its shuprimacy through the mejium of 
brute force; the other the exponint of that 
spiritual Room that exercised its shuprimacy 
through the higher mejium of the abstract, 
the immaterial, the shupernatural. And, as 
this mighty fane is grander and nobler thin 
the pagan amphitheatre, so also is the Room 
of the popes a grander and nobler thing thin 
the Room of the impirors.” 

To most of these discourses Blake was 
not in a mood for listening; but the manner 
of O’Rourke surprised him and impressed 
him. He felt puzzled, yet he tried to think 
that it was some eccentric plan of his friend’s 
to draw his mind out of its too-excited state, 
and reduce it to a common-sense calm and 
self-contained repose. This O’Rourke an- 
nounced as his purpose, and, as no other ex- 
planation was forthcoming, Blake was forced 
to accept it. 

At length the day began to decline, and 
O’Rourke announced his intention of going 
to their place of destination. 

The darkness came on rapidly, as is the 
case in this southern clime, and Blake no- 
ticed but little of the scenes through which 
he passed. Even had it been light, his ig- 
norance of Rome would have prevented him 
from observing any thing with intelligent in- 
terest. Once O’Rourke pointed to a large 
building and said, ‘“‘ We’re coming near, that’s 
the Monastery of San Antonio.” Blake saw 
a gloomy and shadowy pile in a narrow 
street, but could not make much out of it. 
They had not much farther to walk after this, 
but soon reached a dilapidated house of an- 
cient architecture and large size, correspond- 
ing in appearance with the description which 
O’Rourke had given of the house that he had 
rented. The doorway was low, and consisted 
of an archway of massive stones. The doors 
were massive, and studded with large iron 
bolts. The street in which it stood was nar- 
row and dark, and the exterior of the sombre 
edifice threw ax. additional gloom over the 
scene around. 

O’Rourke opened the door in silence, and 
motioned to Blake to go in. Blake did so. 
Thereupon O’Rourke followed, and carefully 
bolted the massive door. Blake threw a 
glance about him. He saw that there was a 
court-yard, around which appeared the sides 
of the gloomy edifice, from which a deep 
shadow was thrown down. O’Rourke did not 
allow him to look long upon this uninviting 
scene, but went to a door which he unlocked. 
Blake followed him. They entered a narrow 
hall, and O’Rourke carefully closed the door 
behind him and locked it. 

He then lighted a lantern, and, without a 
word, walked along the hall till he came to a 
narrow stone stairway. Blake followed him. 
Down this narrow stone stairway the two 
went, and at length reached a chamber under- 
neath. This chamber was vaulted, and the 
walls were composed of large stones, white- 
washed. O’Rourke did not wait here a mo- 
ment, but walked on, followed by Blake. A 
narrow arched passage led from this vaulted 





chamber, and, passing through this, they 
came to a large cellar, from which the cham- 
ber had evidently been walled off. The cellar 
was about eight feet in height, and was formed 
of solid piers, which were vaulted over, so 
as to support the massive structure above 
These piers and the vaulted roof were all 
grimy with dust and smoke, and covered with 
mould. The floor was formed of large slabs 
of stone. 

O’Rourke still walked on, and, after pass- 
ing several piers, at length stopped. 

As he stopped, he turned and looked for 
a moment at Blake. Then, without a word, 
he pointed toward his left, holding up his 
lantern at the same time so that its light 
might shine upon the place. Blake looked, 
and saw a pile of rubbish. The next moment 
he sprang toward it, and O’Rourke, moving 
nearer, held his Jantern so as to light up the 
place. 

Blake stooped down and looked forward 
with a new outburst of those excited feelings 
which had been repressed all day. The pile 
of rubbish lay against the wall in which there 
was a large excavation, terminating in a black 
hole of oblong shape. It was the hole that 
O’Rourke had told him of. This was the 
place, and this was the entrance to those 
dazzling fortunes that awaited him. 

Carried away by a sudden impulse, he 
hurried forward, and would have gone through 
that black opening; but O’Rourke laid his 
hand upon his shoulder, and drew him back 
in silence. 

O’Rourke now went to the middle of the 
cellar to a place about twenty feet from the 
opening, and put down his lantern on the 
stone floor. Blake came up to the place and 
saw a number of articles lying there. Promi- 
nent among these was a light wooden ladder 
about ten feet long. There was also a box 
of solid construction on four small wheels ; a 
stout wicker basket with two handles; a coil 
of rope; a roll of canvas; a small furnace; a 
crucible ; three lanterns ; a vessel of oil; two 
pickaxes ; two crow-bars; an axe; several 
balls of twine ; together with some smaller ar- 
ticles of a miscellaneous character. O’Rourke 
had already informed Blake that he had 
made a hurried collection of all the articles 
of immediate necessity before he had left 
Rome for Paris, and the present spectacle 
showed the latter how diligent he had 
been. These served as eloquent reminders of 
O’Rourke’s story, and as forcible suggestions 
of the work that lay before them. 

Blake’s first act was to take one of the 
lanterns. He drew some matches from his 
pocket, and proceeded to light it. Being a 
smoker, he always carried matches, These 
were destined to be useful afterward. Hav- 
ing succeeded in lighting his lantern, he 
looked at O’Rourke, and waited for the next 
movement. Ie caught O’Rourke’s eyes fixed 
on him with an intent air of watchfulness, 
For a moment Blake felt a slight uneasiness, 
but at once shook it off. O’Rourke’s look 
had struck him as being slightly unpleasant, 
but the thought immediately came to him 
that his friend was merely watching to see 
whether he was cool or excited. So the only 
effect of this apparently-sinister glance was 
to cool off a little of Blake’s excitement. 
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O'Rourke now took the ladder and walked 
toward the excavation in the wall. Blake 
followed him, carrying his lantern, and noth- 
ing else. O'Rourke crawled through the ob- 
long opening, and then drew his ladder after 
him. Blake followed in silence. He put his 
feet through first. About four feet below 
the opening, his fegt touched a foothold, and 
then he drew himself altogether inside, and, 
holding up his lantern, stared eagerly around 
him. 

It was not much that met his view. He 
found himself inside a passage-way excavated 
in the solid rock. The rock was a species of 
sandstone. Its hue was dark, and its surface 
still bore rough marks made by the tools of 
the ancient excavators. The height was 
about seven feet, or a little over. The wall 
was covered with slabs which bore rudely-cut 
inscriptions. These slabs were of a lighter 
color than the wall, and of a smoother finish. 
They were placed against the wall, one over 
the other. Immediately opposite him were 
three, and above and below the opening 
through which he had come were two others. 
Before and behind him was thick and im- 
penetrable darkness. 

Before him O'Rourke was standing. His 
back was turned toward him. The ladder 
which he had brought was standing on the 
ground, and the upper part resting against 
his shoulder. He seemed not to be looking at 
any thing in particular, for his head was bent 
forward as though he was in deep thought— 
as though he was meditating the best plan of 
advancing. Blake waited for a few moments, 
and then, feeling eager to go on, he touched 
O’Rourke’s shoulder. 

Thus far O’Rourke’s behavior had been 
most extraordinary. From the moment that 
he had locked the outer doors he had not 
spoken a word. Blake had been impressed in 
spite of himself by the silence of his com- 
panion, and had said nothing. Now, how- 
ever, as Blake touched O’Rourke’s sh wulder, 
the latter started and half turned. 

“ Well, Blake, me boy,” said he, ina cheer- 
ful tone, “ here we are at last amid the mould- 
ering rimnints of the apostolic marchures that 
deposited their bones and raised thim ipitaphs ; 
sure, but it’s meself that would be the proud 
man to linger here and dally with me archeo- 
logical riminiscincis. It’s a fine field, so it is, 
for classical inthusiasm. The actual fact 
bangs all the ilivatid splindors of Virgilian 
diction. Sure, but it’s careful we’ve got to be 
here ; it’s easy enough, so it is, to go, but 
we've got to take precautionary misures about 
securing a returrun. Sure ye know yerself 
how it is: 

..+.» *Facilis descinsus Averni; 
Noctes atque dies patet atri janua Ditis ; 
Sed revocare gradum, shuperasque evadere ad 
auras 
Hoc opus, hic labor est. Pauci, quos aequus amavit 
Jupiter, aut ardens evexit ad aethera virtus, 
Dis geniti, potuere.’ 

“ By-the-way, now that I come to think 
of it,” he continued, “it would be an iligant 
question intirely whither Virgil didn’t get some 
of his conceptions of the under worruld from 
these Catacombs; but thin, howlding, as I 
do, the theory of their Christian origin, that 
position would be altogither ontinible.” 
“Oh, yes; I dare say,” said Blake, indif- 








ferently ; “‘ but don’t you think we had better | ern poetry that'll beat it. 


be moving ?” 

At this O’Rourke turned and looked at 
him with a fixed gaze and a slight smile. 

“Blake, me boy,” said he, “I have de- 
tected in you all this day and evening a de- 
plorable tindincy to unjue excitemint. Now, 
if one thing is prayiminintly necissitatid in an 
ixploration of this discription, it’s perfect 
coolniss and sang-froid. Ye are too feverish; 
ye must git cooler. Ye’ll lose yer head like 
poor Onofrio, and vanish from me gaze in 
some of these schupindis labyrinthine wilder- 
nissis. Try, thin, if ye can, to banish from 
yer mind the dazzling visions that are luring 
ye out of yer sinses. The conversation that I 
mean to maintain here isn’t going to be about 
any thing ixciting or sinsational, but rather 
upon those august subjicts that give tone and 
inergy to the mind. Let us wander onward, 
thin, not as vulgar money-diggers or trisure- 
hunters, but as learned archeologists.” 

With these words O’Rourke shouldered 
his ladder, and walked on at a moderate pace. 
Blake followed. The passage as they went 
on continued to preserve the same dimensions. 
On either side appeared the tablets that cov- 
ered the tombs, bearing their inscriptions. Its 
course was not exactly straight, yet the curve 
was a gentle one. No side-passages or cross- 
ings appeared for some time. 

.At length a crossing appeared, and here 
O’Rourke paused. This crossing consisted 
of a passage of about the same size and gen- 
eral appearance as the one which they were 
traversing ; and the eye, in glancing into it 
from either side, soon lost itself in the im- 
penetrable gloom. Here O’Rourke put down 
his ladder and the lantern, and then taking a 
ball of twine from his pocket, he fastened 
one end to an iron bolt which he had brought 
for that purpose. This he placed on the 
floor. It was to be their clew. Thus far all 
was plain ; but beyond this he dared not trust 
himself without this safeguard. He now took 
up his ladder and his lantern. Blake insisted 
on carrying the former, and, after some friendly 
altercation, succeeded in doing so. O’Rourke 
now held the lantern in one hand, and, put- 
ting the ball in his pocket, he prepared to un- 
rollit as he walked, so as to leave the clew be- 
hind him. 

“Sure, Blake, me boy,” said he, “ but this 
is the descint into the inferrunal worruld that 
we've read about at school. Here we are, 
we're Aineas and Achates, or, better yet, 
we're Alcides and Theseus—we won’t dis- 
pute which is which.—Have ye ever read the 
‘Hercules Furens?’ I warrant ye haven't. 
Well, it’s a fine worruk ; and I’ve been maun- 
dering and soliloquizing over some of its lines 
that are mighty appropriate to our prisint 
adventurous jourreny : 

* Non prata viridi laeta facie germinant, 
Nec adulta leni fluctuat zephyro seges ; 
Non ulla ramos silva pomiferos habet ; 
Sterilis profandi vastitas squalet soli, 

Et foeda tellus torpet aeterno situ, 
Rerumque moestus finis et mundi ultima, 
Immotus aer haeret, et pigro sedet 

Nox atra mundo ; cuncta moerore horrida, 
Ipeaque morte pejor est mortis locus.’ 


“ Now, that’s what I call mighty fine poe- 
try,” said O’Rourke, “ and I'll jist invite ye to 
projuice any other passage in ancient or mod- 








Yes, Blake, me 
boy, that’s it—‘ ipsaque morte pejor est mor- 
tis locus | ’——” 

He stopped abruptly, and then, unwinding 
the string, went forward. 

Blake followed. 

Yes, O’Rourke was trying to quiet his 
nerves by quoting Latin. Now if that Latin 
had been pronounced Oxford-fashion, it would 
not have been very intelligible to Blake, but, 
being spoken with the Continental pronuncia- 
tion, and with a dash of Irish brogue running 
through it, he did not comprehend one single 
word. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





LADY SWEETAPPLE ; OR, 
THREE TO ONE. 


CHAPTER LIII. 
HARRY FORTESCUE PROPOSES AND IS REFUSED, 


Ir Harry Fortescue fancied he was going 
to elude the watchful eye of Mr. Leek, he was 
much mistaken. The green-grocer had al- 
ready, as the penny-a-liners say, partaken of 
tea, and was standing at his own door-step, 
flourishing like a summer cabbage after that 
invigorating beverage. 

“There he goes, the ’orrid aristycrat,” he 
said to Mrs. Leek. “ Now, he’s going to find 
out how Miss Price liked them British 
Queens.” 

“Is Miss Edith at home?” asked Harry 
Fortescue, who was now desperate, and ready 
to defy the green-grocer, though he had as 
many eyes as Argus. 

“Yes, sir, she is,” said Betsy, “and will 
be down directly. She’s just about her pack- 
ing.” 

“About her packing,” thought Harry. 
“ What can she have to pack about? Oh, I 
dare say, it’s Mary that they are sending off 
to school.” 

So he waited till Edith came down to the 
dingy back drawing-room with a glow of 


pleasure on her face. 
“0 Mr. Fortescue!” she cried rather than 


said, “I am so much obliged to you, and so 
is mamma.” 

“For the strawberries, I suppose?” said 
Harry. “They were not much to be obliged 
for; but I am glad you liked them.” 

“Strawberries!” said Edith. “I never 
heard of any strawberries, so I can’t thank 
you for them. It is for the situation that I 
am so grateful. I am sure you must have 
mentioned me to Lady Charity.” 

“Situation! Lady Charity!” exclaimed 
Harry. “I know of no situation, and never 
spoke a word to Lady Charity about you.” 

To tell the truth, Edith was as much mor- 
tified to hear that Harry had not got her the sit- 
uation as Harry was at finding that she had got 
one. She had made up her mind once for all 
that he was to be to her a benefactor to whom 
she was to owe every thing. Nor did she at- 
tach to the term any of that odious sense 
which to Harry’s mind it conveyed. 

“© Mr. Fortescue,” she said ; “ I am vexed 
to hear that I am not indebted for this too, 
as for so much else, to your kindness.” 

“ And I,” said Harry, “am more pained 
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than I can tell to hear that you have a hope 
of obtaining a situation.” 

“Tt is much more than a hope,” said 
Edith ; “it is the fulfilment of hope, expecta- 
tion accomplished. I have got a very excel- 
lent situation as governess down in Norfolk. 
It was offered to me this morning by Lady 
Charity, and I have accepted it; and I am 
going down to-morrow morning by the eleven 
o’clock train from Shoreditch Station.” 

Harry Fortescue could hardly believe 
what he heard. It was a great blow to him. 
He turned pale, and faltered out: 

“This is very sudden, Edith. We shall 
all miss you very much.” 

Since she had been a child, Harry Fortes- 
cue had never called her Edith, but still 
Edith’s eyes were not yet opened—she had 
not yet tasted of Love’s apple, and still 
walked in her Eden of innocence, looking 
upon Harry Fortescue as something divine 
and infinitely above her. So she answered, 
as Harry thought, in a very cold way: 

“Yes, Mr. Fortescue, I know and feel all 
that. But, after all, you know it was a sepa- 
ration which must come one day or other. 
Mamma really bears it better than I could 
have hoped. And then consider the help I 
shall be to them. Why, only fancy, I shall 
have a salary of a hundred a year!” 

She said this as if a hundred pounds a 
year represented all the gold in the treasure- 
house of Croesus, and was surprised to find 
Harry still standing as she thought apatheti- 
cally before her, quite unmoved by the as- 
tounding intelligence. 

“ What is a hundred a vear?” said Harry, 
rather stupidly. 

“ Every thing to me,” said Edith, proudly, 
“though, perhaps, nothing to you, who are so 
rich, and have so many friends. At least, it 
will make me more independent, and remove 
some of the load of debt which your constant 
generosity has laid on us.” 

“T do not wish it removed,” said Harry. 
“Tf I had my way, I would pay off the debt 
after a fashion of my own.” 

“ And what is that fashion?” asked Edith, 
very innocently. “I should so like to know.” 
Thus proving that, if Love is blind, so also 
are very often those who are not in love. 

“By offering you mf hand,” said Harry, 
very quickly; “and then, as all your debts 
would be my debts, I should bear the burden 
all my life long with you.” 

Then at last her eyes were opened, and 
she saw that Harry Fortescue was in love 
with her. 

We are not at all sure that any woman, 
however young or however old, is displeased 
at an offer of marriage. We dare say, there- 
fore, that Edith Price was gratified when she 
heard Harry’s declaration. But Edith Price 
was not at all the woman to be “gratified ” all 
at once into such affection as is implied by 
marriage, merely because a young man who 
had been very kind and generous to her and 
her family offered her his hand. We believe, 
in fact, in no such sudden conversions in 
love. There had been no time to sow the 
seed even of love. After that operation is 
over, it will germinate and flourish rapidly 
enough. Here was Harry Fortescue’s affec- 
tion for Edith Price only four days old, in 





which space of time it had shot up, as we 
have said, like a bamboo in the tropics. But 
if his ardent disposition could only arrive at 
a declaration in four days, do you not sup- 
pose that Edith Price required at least as 
long—that some little time must elapse be- 
fore she could say that she loved Harry For- 
tescue. 

Though gratified, she was shocked and 
seared, Rather grieved, too, to find her 
benefactor, whom she had almost deified, de- 
scending in this vulgar way from that cloudy 
Olympus to which she had raised him in her 
imaginations. From a god to a lover was, in 
her eyes, a step from the sublime to the ri- 
diculous. She drew herself, therefore, up to 
her full height, and said, as though she were 
an empress, and heiress of a dozen crowns at 
least : 

“Mr. Fortescue, I am amazed to hear 
such silly words from you.” 

“Do you call the accents of Love silly ?” 
said Harry. 

“The accents of Love are not silly,” said 
Edith, “ when he has any right to be heard. 
But you have no such right. Even to utter 
such accents, situated as we are, with a great 
gulf between us, which can never be bridged 
over, is an insult.” 

“*T did not mean to insult you, 
ry, sadly. 

“T believe you,” said Edith; “but what 
you said sounded like a mockery and an in- 
sult. Why not remain as you are, our bene- 
factor, the great object of our respect and es- 
teem?” 

“T cannot remain as I am,” said Harry. 
“If I cannot have your love, I will have none 
of your respect or esteem. ‘Benefactor!’ 
what an odious name!” 

“Tt is not odious, and shall never be so to 
me,” said Edith. “It means ‘ well-doer.’” 
And then she laid her hand on Harry’s arm, 
and said softly : “It is better to do well than 
to do evil, Mr. Fortescue; and so do not 
throw me into fresh trouble by offering 
me something which I feel I can never ac- 
cept.” 

Harry Fortescue was, as you all know, of 
a very generous nature. He felt that he had 
been too hasty, and was not the man to hurry 
any woman’s cattle, least of all those of the 
girl he fondly loved. 

“You must forgive me,” he said. “I 
fear I was mad to suppose you could accept 
me all at once.” 

“Be sane, then,” said Edith, “and be 
good, and let me leave London without em- 
bittering the few hours which still remain to 
me with my mother and Mary.” 

“T will be sane,” said Harry; and then 
he shook Edith by the hand and departed, and 
she was left alone to continue her packing. 
As he strode along toward Mrs. Boffin’s house, 
he saw nothing, heard nothing, and felt noth- 
ing, except that Edith Price had refused him, 
and that he had been forced te confess she 
was quite right. 

“T shall always love her,” he said. 
“There’s no woman in the world like her. 
As it is, it’s all for the best that she should 
leave town. Perhaps she may not feel hap- 
py in Norfolk, and then she will return to 
town. In the mean time, it must never be 
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known that she has had an offer of marriage, 
It might do her harm.” 

With all that irony of love which even re- 
jected lovers feel, he determined that he 
would tell no one what had passed. No, not 
even to Edward Vernon would he reveal a 
syllable of his attachment for Edith Price. 

When he reached Mrs. Boffin’s, he saw 
Edward coming along the street. 

“So glad to see you, Harry,” said Edward. 
“T was getting anxious about you.” 

“ Anxious about what ?” said Harry. 

“You have been very strange these few 
days, Harry,” said Edward, tenderly; “so 
different, I was afraid you had something on 
your mind.” 

“T have had something on my mind, but 
it was a secret, and I could not tell it even to 
you, Ned. It’s no secret now. Edith Price 
has got a very good situation as governess 
down in Norfolk, and she goes down to it to- 
morrow.” 

“ T am very glad to hear it,” said Edward. 
“Tt will ease her mind to have something to 
do, and to try to support the rest of the fam- 
ily.” 

By this time the two friends had reached 
Mrs. Boffin’s front drawing-room, and saw 
some letters on the table. 

“Here is one, I declare, from Lady Carl- 
ton,” said Edward, eagerly clutching it, and 
tearing it out of the envelop. 

“Don’t be in such a hurry, Ned,” said 
Harry, sadly. “I dare say it’s all right.” 

But Edward Vernon paid no heed to him 
till he had read the letter through, and then 
he turned to Harry and asked: “ Did you 
say any thing, Harry?” 

“T said I supposed it would be all right,” 
said Harry. 

“Tt is all right,” said Edward; “i knew 
it would be. Lady Carlton only reminds us 
that Lord Pennyroyal has asked Florry and 
Alice to Ascot, and that Lady Pennyroyal— 
the darling woman—bhopes we will both go to 
Ouzelmere to luncheon between the races on 
Tuesday.” 

“QOuzelmere!” said Harry, . vaguely ; 
“ what’s Ouzelmere ? ” 

“Why, silly,” said Edward, “that’s, of 
course, the name of the house which the Pen- 
nyroyals have taken for the race-week.” 

“Oh,” said Harry, “I see;” his heart 
being back in Lupus Street already. 

“This is really delightful,” said Edward. 
“ What fun we shall have!” 

“ What's delightful ?” said Harry. 

“Why, going to Ascot, of course,” said 
Edward. “Only fancy, we shall meet Florry 
and Alice.” 

“Not to mention old Pennyroyal,” said 
Harry. ‘ However, all the same, I dare say 
it will be very uice—for those that like it.” 

“And won’t you like it, Harry?” said 
Edward. 

“T don’t know,” said Harry, knowing well 
enough all the time that he would not like it 
at all. ‘ You must recollect that we are not 
going to stay with the Pennyroyals, but with 
Lady Charity and Lady Sweetapple at Heath 
Lodge.” 

“Very true,” said Edward ; “ but then you 
know we shall see a great deal of Florry and 
Alice.” 
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“T don’t know that we shall,” said Harry. 
“Races are such a perpetual bustle and 
hurry.” 

“At any rate we shall go to luncheon on 
Tuesday with the Pennyroyals,” said Edward. 
“ Here, you see, is the invitation.” 

“Who can tell?” said Harry, dreamily. 
“You see, we can’t leave the ladies with 
whom we are staying to go off to luncheon 
with other people. It wouldn’t be polite.” 

“ Harry,” said Edward, “ you’re enough 
to provoke a saint with your ‘I don’t knows’ 
aud ‘Who can tells.’ I do know, and I can 
tell very well, that we shall go to luncheon 
with the Pennyroyals on Tuesday. Of course 
they will ask the ladies to go with us.” 

“That’s not very like old Pennyroyal,” 
said Harry. “He will be afraid of being 
eaten out of house and home.” 


—-—- 


CHAPTER LIV. 


ASCOT. 


Tue reader will be sorry not to hear any 
thing of Edith Price’s departure for Norfolk. 
After that interview Harry Fortescue could 
not venture to call at No. — Lupus Street; 
and, in fact, we should know little as to how 
poor Edith parted from Mary and her mother 
were it not that Lady Charity was so anxious 
to see the new governess packed off safely to 
the station that she sent her maid to take 
her to Shoreditch, and ,along with her went 
Mrs. Crump, who, when she came back, told 
her mistress that the “ poor thing” lived in a 
wretched lodging, and that Mrs. Nicholson 
told her poor Mrs. Price was took ill at the 
notion of Miss Edith’s going. 

“ She can’t abear it,” she said, “ for Miss 
Edith is the life of the family.” 

“But she went all the same, Crump, I 
hope ?” said Amicia. 

“Oh, yes, my lady; Mrs. Frazer—that’s 
Lady Charity’s maid—and me went with her 
in a cab to the station, and took her ticket 
and put her into the train, and told the guard 
to look after her; and then she bowed to us 
and thanked us out of the window, like a real 
lady, and the train started, and we saw no 
more of her.” 

“Then she has gone, Crump ? ” said Lady 
Sweetapple, with a sigh of relief. 

“Yes, my lady, gone, and ’alf-way to Nor- 
wich by this time.” 

This is all we shall tell you about Edith’s 
journey. Nor shall we say much about what 
happened on the remaining days of the week. 
There lay the seeds of hope and hate in all 
those lovers’ hearts, growing and springing 
in various ways, till they all went down to 
Ascot on Monday. If we say that Harry 
and Edward were as lazy as usual we shall 
not be far wrong. They were both lost in 
the idleness of love, and passed the days in 
dreaming of Alice and Edith. Amicia and 
Lady Charity were full of preparations for 
the races, and it was not the fault of the 
former if she were not gorgeously arrayed at 
Ascot. Harry went to see her on the Satur- 
day, the 11th of June, but he took Edward 
Vernon with him as a protection. The same 
day they met Count Pantouffles walking along 





Piccadilly. He bowed his very best to them, 
and hoped he might see them at the races. 
After that they went into the Row, and there 
they saw, sitting side by side, the gallant 
Colonel Barker and his faithful wife. When 
they asked him if he were going to Ascot, he 
replied he would not go there for a great deal. 
Mrs. Barker hated races, and so he never 
went to them. 

“The Marjorams will be there, though, 
Jerry,” said Mrs. Barker; “for Mrs. Mar- 
joram told me the other day that Lady Pen- 
nyroyal insisted on their staying for the week 
at Ouzelmere.” 

“T don’t like Mrs, Marjoram,” said Har- 
ry; “but I think old Marjoram a splendid 
fellow.” 

“He has a good deal to bear,” said Mrs. 
Barker; “ but, for all that, he’s very fond of 
Mrs. Marjoram.” 

“So was Job of his first wife,” said 
Harry. 

“© Mr. Fortescue! don’t be so spite- 
ful,” said Mrs. Barker; whereat the colonel 
laughed. 

“Jerry dear,” said Mrs. Barker, “we 
must get home to dinner, or the fish will be 
spoiled.” 

“ By all means let us go, my dear,” said 
Colonel Barker. And so, though it was only 
a little after five, the constant couple wad- 
dled off like a pair of ducks across the Park 
to Tyburnia. 

“There they go, Harry,” said Edward— 
“ the most loving pair in England.” 

Sunday, the 12th of June, 1870, was one 
of longing and hope for all the characters in 
our book. When Amicia woke up, the first 
thing she thought of was, “One day more, 
and then I shall meet him at Ascot. I have 
banished Edith Price from London, and, as 
for Florry Carlton, I defy her. He must and 
shall be mine!” 

Harry Fortescue, when he woke, said: 
“One day more to Ascot, and then the hor- 
rid week will be soon over. I wonder how 
my Edith”—he had actually the audacity to 
call the girl who had rejected him “my”— 
“gets on with the Blicklings, and how long 
it will be before I see her again?” Edward 
Vernon was intent on Alice, saying little and 
thinking much. After breakfast he said, 
“Shall we go to St. Barnabas, Harry ?” 

“Of course we will,” said Harry; “I 
wouldn’t miss going there for any thing.” 
And when they set out, if Edward Vernon 
had not all the eyes of his heart turned on 
High Beech, he might have seen how cun- 
ningly Harry Fortescue walked through the 
very same streets to St. Barnabas, and even 
tried to put his feet on the very flagstones on 
which Edith had walked the Sunday before. 
It was very silly, but very natural for a young 
man in love. The very dust beneath her feet 
was life to him. In the church he sat on the 
same seat that he had filled the Sunday before, 
and all through the service he stared at the 
seat where Edith had sat. All this passed 
under Edward’s eyes, yet he never noticed it. 
He, too, was in Icve, and reft of outward 
sense. 

“ At last the wished-for morrow.” Harry 
and Edward were to meet Lady Charity and 
Amicia at the Wat:..oo Station. They were 





to go down to Heath Lodge by the 2.5 train, 
so that they might settle themselves at Ascot 
in the afternoon in good time for the races 
on Tuesday. Edward Vernon was all impa- 
tience, and tried to get Harry to the station 
a quarter of an hour before their time. But 
Harry dawdled and lingered, and, if he could 
have had his way, would have run off to ad- 
mire Lupus Street once more before he start- 
ed. At last, however, they reached the Wa- 
terloo Station. They had only five minutes 
to spare when they took their tickets, and on 
the platform they found the ladies and their 
maids anxiously expecting them. 

“T thought you were never coming,” said 
Amicia, reproachfully, to Harry. 

“In this world one ought never to hurry 
one’s self or others,” said Harry. 

“We had better take our seats,” said 
Edward, “or we shall be left behind after 
all.” 

So they took their seats, and had the car- 
riage to themselves all the way down. 

The good Lady Charity had sent her car- 
riage down on Saturday, and there it was 
waiting for them at the station, which for a 
week once in the year is converted from one 
of the quietest into the busiest station in 
England. 

“How far is it to Heath Lodge?” asked 
Amicia of the polite station-master. 

“ About half a mile up the hill,” was the 
reply. 

Then, leaving the maids and footmen to 
look after their baggage, they drove off for 
Heath Lodge. 

“I wonder what the house is like?” said 
Lady Charity. “I only took it by descrip- 
tion. Perhaps it will turn out to be like 
buying a pig in a poke.” 

“T think,” said Harry, brightening up, 
“it can’t be so bad as that. If I recollect, 
there was no pig after all in the poke. There 
must be a house called Heath Lodge, at any 
rate.” 

“We shall soon see,” said Amicia, as they 
drove through the lodge-gate. 

Of course you will say that if there is a 
lodge, and a very pretty one, as this was, there 
must be a house to correspond. But if you 
say this, you may be quite wrong. A pretty 
lodge may be only @ bait thrown out to tempt 
people to look at, and perhaps to take, a bad 
house. 

Heath Lodge was a mere apology for a 
house, and it would have been hard to say 
which it most resembled, a lean-to, a barn, or 
a shed. It had a beautiful lodge and two 
entrances, good stables, and a magnificent 
position on the ridge overlooking the wild 
heath for miles and miles. Like madmen 
and fools, it only lacked one thing, and that 
thing was itself. It was a charity to call it a 
house ; and, though charity covers a deal of 
sin, it was hard even for charity to call Heath 
Lodge a house. 

It was a long, low erection, pierced with 
apertures here and there called windows, one 
of which was dignified as the hall-door, and 
cut down to the ground. When you got in- 
side you saw the hall was no hall at all, but 
onlr a slice of the erection cut off in the mid- 
die. On either side o7 this slice you entered 
into other slicee, and evt of ‘bem ayrir into 
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other slices all of the same size. Then the 
erection turned the corner at each end, and 
there was another slice tacked on as a return, 
thus making two little wings. Behind in the 
centre was a glass shed dver what was called 
a kitchen, and from the hall led a steep, lad- 
der-like, straight, narrow staircase to the bed- 
rooms above, which were all arranged on the 
same plan as the slices below. Over these 
bedrooms was the roof; and it was very 
lucky there was nothing more, because the 

_erection would have certainly got top-heavy 
and tumbled down. 

The feature of Heath Lodge was the ve- 
randa, which ran round the front of the 
wings, and we verily believe kept the whole 
erection upright. If Heath Lodge had not 
had that surgical bandage it must have fallen 
down, it was such a cripple. When we add 
that, like so many of our noble abbeys, it had 
no foundations; that there were no cellars, 
and the wine was hidden, like the early 
Christians, in holes and corners of the house ; 
that there was a smell of dry-rot as soon as 
the windows were closed; and that, as you 
lay in bed on the lovely June morning, you 
could see the sun shining down the short, 
broad chimney—you will perceive that, after 
all, hiring Heath Lodge even for a week was 
rather like buying a pig in a poke. 

Amicia and her friends had not been five 
minutes in Heath Lodge before they had run 
over all the ground-floor. Then she and Lady 
Charity went up the ladder to see what the 
bedrooms were like. When Harry was left 
with Edward, the latter said : 

“What a charming house out-of-doors, 
Harry, and what a dog-hole inside !” 

“That’s because you don’t understand 
architecture, Ned. I can tell you all about 
it. Heath Lodge was built by a sporting 
admiral in George IV.’s time—not our dear 
old handicapping admiral, but a real old salt. 
So when he came to build this ‘ box,’ as he 
called it, he planned it on the model of his 
old ship the Renown, a fine old two-decker 
of those days. Don’t you see all the rooms 
are cabins; the kitchen is the cockpit; we 
are now on the main-deck, and that ladder 
reaches up to the spar-deck and the quarter- 
deck. These windows at each end are for 
his stern-chasers and bow-chasers. When 
he got out on the roof and surveyed the 
country, he felt himself on his quarter-deck 
with his glass in his hand.” 

This was such a long speech for Harry 
now to make, that Edward Vernon looked on 
it as a sign of returning animation. 

“All very true, Harry,” he said; “but 
what’s the veranda like ?” 

“ How silly you are!” said Harry. “Don’t 
you see that when the gallant admiral built 
Heath Lodge he fancied that he had brought 
the Renown into port, and so he threw this 
veranda round her to show that she was in 
dry dock.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Edward ; and, after this 
short, lucid interval, they both relapsed into 
love, and began to think of Edith and Alice. 

As soon as Lady Sweetapple and Lady 
Charity had mounted the ladder, there was a 
great consultation as to how the berths in 
the cabins up-stairs were to be filled. 

“Tt’s rather stuffy here,” said Harry to 
Edward, while the ladies were up-stairs ; “ let 











us get out into the open air, and sit under a 
tree and have a weed.” 

“ Just what I think,” said Edward. “ That 
just suits my complaint.” 

So they went out and looked down across 
the low ground near the Ascot station, away 
over wide heather toward the Hampshire 
hills, I am not sure that they did not see 
the Hind’s Head. 

Nor was it long before the ladies joined 
them ; and then they walked about the beau- 
tiful grounds and admired the site. 

“ What shall we do?” said Lady Charity. 
“Oh, I know. We will wait till the sun has 
gone down a little, and then we'll take a drive 
in the cool of the evening to Swinley, and 
come back and dine at nine.” 

“That will be charming,” said Amicia; 
and then we can have a nice walk under the 
old oaks at Swinley.” 

“ Any thing you like,” said Lady Charity. 
“We are here to enjoy ourselves, you know.” 

“T am quite ready,” said Harry. “ Any 
thing for a quiet life. I am willing to sit here 
or to go there. Don’t you think it delightful 
to sit under the shade of this tulip-tree and 
think of nothing ?” 

“ We might take a little turn about these 
grounds first,” said Amicia. ‘It will be all 
under the shade. Come along.” 

The young men rose, and the four walked 
slowly down the brow of the hill, through 
winding walks cut through chestnut and birch 
and Scotch fir, and as they went they admired 
the choice trees and plants which the worthy 
admiral had planted. 

“ There’s an Araucaria,” cried Lady Char- 
ity, in delight, “that rivals the one at Drop- 
more! It must be forty feet high. And do 
just look at those Deodaras and Welling- 
tonias. They’re younger trees, for they were 
not introduced so soon; but they are noble 
trees, and especially that pair of Wellingto- 
niason thelawn. Did you ever see such stout, 
sturdy trees ?” 

But Amicia, as you well know, had not 
proposed to stroll through the grounds to lis- 
ten to a lecture on arboriculture from Lady 
Charity. Without replying, therefore, and 
responding to her friend’s rapture, she let Mr. 
Edward Vernon walk on, while she fell back 
with Harry Fortescue. Perhaps, if Harry had 
been less in love with Edith Price, he would 
have run away; but his rejection had made 
him desperate, he did not care much what 
befell him, so that he was allowed to worship 
his divinity in his own way. He remained, 
therefore, like a lamb led by a string; and all 
the while Amicia thought that her hour was 
come, and that at last she was leading Harry 
Fortescue about as she pleased. 

“Tt is a pity he is so shy,” she said to 
herself. “J must try to rouse him.” Then 
she said out loud: 

“You do not seem happy, Mr. Fortescue.” 
She would have called him “ Harry” if she 
had dared, but she did not dare. 

“T am not happy,” said Harry, shortly. 

“T am sosorry for that,” she said. “ Can 
I do any thing to make you h>»pier, Mr. For- 
tescue ?”” 

“T am afraid not,” said Harry. 

“Why are you afraid!” se’d Amicia, as 
impetuously as Florry Carlton might have an- 
swered, for she fancied now was her time, be- 





fore Florry arrived on the scene. As for® 
Edith Price, she had disposed of her forever, 
she thought. 

“T am afraid of every thing,” said Harry; 
“of you, and,” he added, “of the whole 
world,” 

“That is very silly, Mr. Fortescue,” said 
Amicia. “ Why be afraid of me, who am so 
little, and of the whole world, which is so 
great? Will you take my advice if I give 
it?” 

“T can’t take any advice till I hear what 
it is,” said Harry, with a caution which would 
have done credit to Prometheus himself. 

“ Would you like to hear it?” 

“ Yes,” said Harry. 

“Tt is this,” said Amicia, in her sweetest 
of all sweet voices: “‘ Make your choice like 
a man, once for all. Be afraid of the whole 
world, but do not be afraid of me. You see,” 
she said, sinking her voice almost to a whis- 
per, “I wish you to make your choice between 
me and all the world, and to give the prefer- 
ence to me.” 

“T have no choice to make,”’ said Harry 
sadly ; “I do not know my own mind.” 

“ Then why not let one who knows you so 
well as I do make it for you? You can trust 
me.” 

“T know not whom to trust,” said Harry, 
in a still more melancholy manner. 

Amicia was just going to say, “ Then pray 
trust in me as I trust in you,” when they 
turned a little in the road and came upon that 
provoking pair in front, who had got tired, 
and had sat down on a bench. 

Had Amicia been a female tyrant, a Semi- 
ramis, a Tomyris, or Athaliah, of the olden 
time, she would have killed Lady Charity and 
Edward Vernon on the spot for thwarting her 
wishes. What right had they to sit there, 
just at that most critical moment of her des- 
tiny? She had, in her own imagination, 
nearly brought her horse to the water, and, 
more than that, he was just about to drink, 
and here they stood in the way, not like 
angels, but fiends, and troubled the water, 
and he was scared and would not drink. But 
as she was not a fine old female tyrant, and 
as her desires were bridled by laws and civili- 
zation, and especially by want of power to 
work her will, she had to bear it, and to pout 
and say: 

“Why, I thought you had been half a 
a mile farther on, admiring the trees,” 

“We thought we could admire them as 
well sitting as standing,” said Edward ; “ and 
so, as Lady Charity felt tired, I proposed to 
her to sit down, It was all my fault.” 

After that they climbed up the hill again, 
and Amicia went up the steep ladder as soon 
as they reéntered the house, without uttering 
another word, she was so put out. She threw 
herself into a chair and burst into tears, 
“ How unfortunate it was, and how stupid of 
them to sit there! It was not at all right.” 

“Right!” As if a woman ought to speak 
of rights who had so accepted the modern 
mode of thinking about women and what they 
may do or not do, as to make what was the 
next thing to an offer, if it were not actually 
an offer, to a Lackward young man, of whom 
she was particularly fond. But, then, Amicia 
was a widow. 
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JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


R. ADAMS was a connecting link be- 

- tween the Revolutionary period of our 
history and our own times. He was the most 
thoroughly-educated statesman that our coun- 
try has produced, and he was employed in pub- 
lic tasks at an age when others were pursuing 
their academic studies, Under the eye of his 
father, he was instructed in diplomacy and 
trained for political life before he attained 
the age of twenty-one years. He grew up in 
the midst of events which shaped the destiny 
of nations, and studied politics as a science. 
He survived his ¢ontemporaries, and came 
down to our times with a traditionary repu- 
tation that gave him a commanding influence 
wherever he appeared. He was still a power 
in the state long after he had passed the or- 
dinary boundary of human life. I saw Mr. 
Adams, for the first time, in the House of 
Representatives—of which he was a member 
—in December, 1845. He sat at a desk alone 
on the Whig side of the House. His appear- 
ance was impressive. Of medium stature and 
firmly built, he was the impersonation of 
energy. Even at his advanced age—seventy- 
eight—he did not betray the first sign of in- 
firmity when seated. It was when he rose 
to walk that one discovered some want of 
strength in his steps. He sat erect, and 
never wore glasses. No member rivalled him 
in punctual attendance on the sittings of the 
House, or in unswerving application to public 
business. 

I well remember that, on one occasion, 
when the session was prolonged through the 
entire night—the House refusing to adjourn 
even for an hour—Mr. Adams occupied his 
seat, and was absent only to take the refresh- 
ment absolutely requisite to enable him to go 
on with his duties. At sunrise I walked out 
to the eastern portico of the Capitol to 
breathe the fresh morning air, and, upon my 
return, I found Mr, Adams in his seat. Many 
younger men had either gone away from the 
hall or lounged on the sofas. 

Mr. Adams’s mind seemed to be undimmed 
to the last hour of consciousness. His vigor 
was wonderful. He bore at all times the ap- 
pearance of a man profoundly in earnest. He 
took a prominent part in the debates of the 
House. I heard him, for the first time, in 
the great debate on the Oregon question, 
The conflicting claims of the United States 
and England to that distant country, stretch- 
ing through several parallels of latitude on 
the Pacific coast, were still unsettled. The 
controversy was suspended by a treaty for 
the joint occupancy of the territory. The 
president recommended that the treaty 
should be annulled, by giving notice, in ac- 
cordance with its terms, to the British Gov- 
ernment, The title of the United States was 
the subject of debate. Mr. Adams took an 
original view of the question, and insisted 
that the white settlers upon this continent 
were entitled to the soil; that the claims of 
the Indian were baseless. He called upon 
the Clerk of the House to open the Bible 
that was on his desk, and read the passage, 
Genesis i. 28, and then proceeded to ar- 
gue that, as the Indian did not subdue the 
earth and make the soil productive, but only 





kept it as a hunting-ground, be must give 
way to the white man. Of course he took 
this view, in reviewing the claims of the two 
governments, so far as they rested upon titles 
derived from the Indians. It is a fact not 
generally known that Mr. Adams was the au- 
thor of what is called the Monroe doctrine. 
Mr. Monroe, in opposition to the plans of the 
Holy Alliance, asserted the great principle 
that the United States would not suffer the 
free governments established on this con- 
tinent to be subverted by the monarchies of 
Europe. The passage in the president’s mes- 
sage was written by Mr. Adams, and he is 
entitled to the honor of that great and gener- 
ous declaration in behalf of free government, 
made at a time when the peoples of South 
America were struggling to establish repub- 
lican institutions. 

The cabinet of Mr. Monroe was composed 
of men remarkable for ability and influence. 
Of the five, no less than three were candi- 
dates for the presidency at the close of his 
term—Mr. Adams, Mr. Crawford, and Mr. 
Calhoun. General Jackson and Mr. Clay 
were also brought forward. General Jack- 
son obtained the largest vote, but failed to 
receive the requisite majority, and the election 
came into the House of Representatives. The 
health of Mr. Crawford had given way, and 
Mr. Calhoun had withdrawn from the con- 
test. He was chosen vice-president. Mr. 
Clay’s vote was not large enough to bring 
him before the House, but his influence in 
that body enabled him to secure the election 
of Mr. Adams on the first ballot. Mr. Clay 
became secretary of state. And now arose 
one of those political combinations which the 
world sometimes witnesses—powerful and im- 
placable, unsparing in assault and intoler- 
ant of opposition. It was asserted that Mr. 
Adams had bargained for the support of Mr. 
Clay, and his acceptance of the first place in 
the cabinet gave some color to the accu- 
sation. No administration had been abler 
or purer than that of Mr. Adams, but he 
could not be elected for a second term. The 
charge of Mr. Randolph, that a union existed 
between the Puritan and the blackleg, if not 
merited, was used with great effect. The 
charge was unfounded, but it illustrated the 
Italian proverb: “If not true, it is well in- 
vented.” It drew from Mr. Clay a challenge, 
which Mr. Randolph accepted, and a duel 
followed, which came near proving fatal to 
the eccentric Virginian. The clamor against 
the administration increased, and it was de- 
clared that it must be expelled from power, 
even if the members that composed the gov- 
ernment were as pure as the angels in heaven. 

Mr. Adams reappeared in public life as a 
member of the House. He died in his seat, 
after filling it for seventeen years. He was 
as much distinguished for force of character 
as for intellectual ability. He became the 
earnest champion of the right of petition. 
With a profound respect for the constitution 
in all its provisions, and with a conscientious 
regard for the rights of the States, he found 
himself in alliance with a party which, under 
the sway of a sentiment so intense and po- 
tent as to subordinate every thing to one 
idea, finally assaulted the very foundations 
of the government. 

But Mr, Adams was never a fanatic. He 





would stand by a principle, against the oppo- 
sition of the whole world. No statesman was 
more loyal to his convictions. He obeyed 
conscience; he enthroned duty. While he 
did not favor the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia, when the measure was 
first proposed, yet he was resolute in assert- 
ing the right of the people to petition Con- 
gress for that object. There was a dramatic 
interest about his final hours in the House. 
The last words that he ever uttered, while 
conscious, were addressed to Mr. Hilliard, of 
Alabama. A resolution of thanks to General 
Scott, for his services in Mexico, was before 
the House, when an amendment from the 
Democratic side of the body was offered in- 
cluding General Pillow, followed by a motion 
for the previous question. This cut off de- 
bate. Mr. Hilliard, who had been absent for 
some days, entered the hall, and walked to 
the desk of Mr. Adams, to pay his respects 
to one for whom he entertained a sincere re- 
gard, and who had exhibited a friendly inter- 
est in him from his first appearance in Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Adams inquired of Mr. Hilliard if 
General Pillow was not at that time ordered 
by General Scott to appear before a court- 
martial for trial, and was informed that it 
was 80. 

“Then,” said Mr. Adams, “his name 
ought not to be embraced in the resolution ; * 
but, as the previous question cuts off debate, 
I shall call the attention of the House to the 
fact by a question to the Speaker.” 

He was rising for that purpose when he 
fell back in his chair. He was instantly 
borne by several members into the Speaker’s 
room. He never regained his consciousness, 
and died, after lingering for hours upon the 
threshold of the place where he had so long 
illustrated the character of a statesman, 

His death, like that of Lord Chatham, oc- 
curred while he was in the discharge of pub- 
lic duties, and it impressed the whole nation. 

A committee of one member from each 
State was appointed by the Speaker to attend 
the remains of the illustrious man to his 
home; and there, in the presence of the 
representatives of every State in the Union, 
and of his neighbors, who loved and honored 
him, he was left to rest in the family tomb at 
Quincy. 





NEW OR TEMPORARY STARS. 


MONG the wonders which astronomy 
reveals, nothing has excited greater 
interest, or given rise to more fruitful specu- 
lations, than the advent of what are called 
new or temporary stars. They have been 
seen only at long intervals, suddenly blazing 
forth in the sky with a brilliant light exceed- 
ing that of the brightest planets, being plain- 
ly discerned in the presence of the noonday 
sun, and, after a short career, disappearing 
almost as suddenly as they came. 

A remarkable fact in their history is the 
rarity of their occurrence. Only twenty-two 
such stars have been recorded in the last two 
thousand years, counting from the Chinese 
catalogue of Mantuanlin, which goes back to 
1508. c. The present century numbers but 
two on its records, those of 1848 and 1866. 
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Of the twenty-two stars to which we have re- 
ferred, four appeared in twenty-four years, 
toward the close of the fourth century ; three 
in sixty-four years, in the thirteenth century ; 
six in thirty-seven years, between the end of 
the sixteenth and the commencement of the 
seventeenth century. 

Among the earliest of the temporary stars 
is one said to have been observed by Hip- 
parchus, of Alexandria, 125 s. c., which sud- 
denly flashed forth in the heavens with such 
splendor as to be visible in the daytime. In 
the year 389 one of these stars appeared in 
the constellation of the Eagle, shone for three 
weeks with the brilliancy of Venus, and then 
faded entirely away. But the most distin- 
guished star on the list was the one dis- 
covered by Tycho Brahe, in November, 1572, 
in the constellation Cassiopea, of which the 
discoverer gives the following simple and 
eloquent description : 

“ One night, as I was examining, as usual, 
the celestial vault, the aspect of which is so 
familiar to me, I saw, with unspeakable as- 
tonishment, near the zenith, in Cassiopea, a 
star of extraordinary brightness. Struck 
with surprise, I could scarcely believe my 
eyes. To convince myself that there was no 
illusion, and to obtain the testimony of other 
persons, I called the workmen occupied in 
my laboratory, and I asked them, as well as 
the passers-by, if they saw, as I did, the star 
which had so suddenly made its appearance. 
I learned later that in Germany the coach- 
drivers and others of the people had ac- 
quainted the astronomers of a strange ap- 
pearance in the sky, and thereby furnished 
occasion for a renewal of the accustomed 
railing against scientific men.” 

This star twinkled in an extraordinary 
manner ; at first its brightness exceeded that 
of Vega, Sirius, and even Jupiter, and rivalled 
that of Venus in quadrature, while it could 
be distinctly seen at noonday. Its color was 
equally remarkable, being white when most 
brilliant, then yellow, and then red, resem- 
bling Mars or Aldebaran. Its light gradually 
diminished in intensity until it disappeared 
in March, 1574, after having been for seven- 
teen months an object of intense interest to 
all observers. Many astronomers claim that 
the Pilgrim, as this star is called, belongs to 
the variable stars. They found their theory 
upon observations of a star occupying the 
same position in the heavens in the years 
945 and 1264. Their calculations give 1885 
as the epoch of the next maximum of the star, 
when, if they are in the right, we may hope 
to enjoy the grand sight resulting from this 
immense cycle of variability. 

In 1604 Kepler discovered a new star in 
the right foot of Ophiuchus. This also ex- 
ceeded Jupiter in brightness, and, after fif- 
teen months, faded away into a telescopic 
star. In 1670 a star started into sudden ex- 
istence in the Swan, and, after undergoing 
various gradations of light for two years, be- 
came invisible. 

The phenomenon has not entirely ceased 
in more modern times. Mr. Hind, the dis- 
coverer of many asteroids, detected a tempo- 
rary star in 1848 in the constellation Ophi- 
uchus, It was between the fifth and sixth 
magnitudes, and shone with a ruddy hue. It 
was not a very noted member of the family, 








and gradually died away until 1850, when it 
could not be found. 

Fortunately for the interests of science, a 
new star has been discovered since spectrum 
analysis has proved to be the key which un- 
locks the secret of the constituents of the 
heavenly bodies. In 1866 a star was dis- 
covered in the constellation Corona Borealis, 
or the Northern Crown. It was seen by three 
observers at nearly the same time: Mr. Bir- 
mingham at Tuam ; M. Courbebaisse, a French 
engineer, at Rochefort; and Mr. Schmidt, the 
astronomer, at Athens. M. Courbebaisse was 
walking on the terrace of his house, when he 
perceived a star in the Northern Crown which 
he had never seen before. It was of about 
the second magnitude, almost as bright as 
Alpha, called the pearl of the Crown, to which 
it formed the beautiful pendant. It was only 
visible to the naked eye for a few evenings, 
rapidly decreasing to a star of the ninth mag- 
nitude. It still continues visible as a tele- 
scopic object, and corresponds in position to 
a star previously observed by Mr. Hind, 
marked as 2,765 on the catalogue of Bonn. 

Mr. Huggins subjected this star to a rigid 
examination by spectrum analysis while it 
was of the third magnitude. Its spectrum 
showed clearly the presence of two distinct 
sources of light: one a continuous spectrum 
crossed by dark lines like that of the sun and 
stars ; and the other consisting of four bright 
lines, showing the presence of an intensely- 
luminous gas. These facts, united with the 
sudden outburst of light, and its subsequent 
decrease from the second to the ninth mag- 
nitude, support the theory that enormous 
quantities of hydrogen and other gases were 
evolved by some grand internal convulsion. 
These, combining with other elements, pro- 
duced the tremendous conflagration whose 
results were witnessed by our astronomers 
years after it took place. The glowing gases 
must have increased the heat of the solid 
elements of the photosphere, and helped to 
produce that intense incandescent condition 
which made the star suddenly blaze forth in 
the evening sky. 

It takes light three years to travel to the 
earth from the nearest fixed star, and there- 
fore the conflagration of the star in Corona 
was probably an event which happened at 
least twelve years before. The delay was 
fortunate in this instance, for, at the time the 
event occurred, spectrum analysis was not 
discovered, and thus the only means for mak- 
ing an examination of the star would have 
been unavailable. 

Not only do new or temporary stars make 
their unexpected appearance from time to 
time, but stars recorded on ancient catalogues 
have disappeared from the heavens in such 
numbers as to form a family called lost stars. 
Therefore, the class of temporary stars may 
be much larger than is generally supposed, 
as only the most resplendent ones have at- 
tracted notice. When the science of as- 
tronomy has made further progress, it may 
be established that all temporary stars are 
variable ones whose changes extend over so 
va>t a cycle that we are yet ignorant of their 
true periods. . 

We are accustomed to look upon the stars 
as emblems of immutability, when in reality 
they are the scenes of stupendous action and 








of constant change. Since the recent discover- 
ies, which show us that from the surface of the 
sun glowing streams of hydrogen are thrown 
out hundreds of thousands of miles, and that 
these masses travel more than a hundred 
miles a second, we are better prepared for 
the still more astounding changes which re- 
veal to us, among the suns of space, sudden 
conflagrations lighting up the distant orbs 
with transitory splendor, and then as sud- 
denly dying away when the fires go out. 

No star, shining in the mystic concave, 
resembles exactly the star which rules our 
planetary system. Myriads of them are 
larger, myriads are smaller, but the whole 
universe of stars, the thousand million re- 
vealed by Lord Rosse’s teléscope, are all suns. 
Some of them, like Sirius, whose distance and 
size have been measured, are two thousand 
times as large as our sun, while many of 
them, perhaps, like a little star in the Swan, 
our nearest neighbor, are only one-sixth as 
large as the sun, 

Thus stars are fading away from mortal 
vision; stars are being born in the infinite 
realms of space; stars are shining with fitful 
lustre; and all the stars of the universe are 
drifting toward some unknown centre. We 
can only note facts while we wait for the 
light of the future to develop truths. Among 
the most interesting anticipations concerning 
temporary stars is the hope that when the 
year 1885 is ushered in, our eyes may behold 
the brilliant star of 1572 flashing forth from 
the dark space in Cassiopea, which it once 
adorned. Then shall we know, without a 
shadow of doubt, that the star which was 
observed in 945, 1264, and 1572, is the most 
splendid variable star in the universe, complet- 
ing its long cycle and attaining its maximum 
glory, after a period of more than three hun- 
dred years, while ten generations of men 
have lived and died on this little planet, which 
is as a grain of sand on the sea-shore in com- 
parison with even one of the far-distant suns 
which twinkle in our evening sky. 


Emma M. Converse, 





THE ADIRONDACKS. 


T3 UR artist in the Adirondacks” has 

contrived to tell his own story, in 
his own graphic way, with the pencil, and an 
explanation by the pen is therefore hardly 
necessary. We see him, as he starts for the 
forest paradise, cheerful and jaunty, in anti- 
cipation of the sport and the sketches that 
await him. We get a glimpse of the natives 
as they are seen by the way, and of an ex- 
otic, in the shape of one of “ Murray’s fools,” 
as the believers in the Rev. Mr. Murray’s 
book about the Adirondacks are popularly 
called. Next we see our artist loaded with 
the “traps” of travel, making his toilsome 
way across one of the “carries,” which are 
such an interruption and such a contrast to 
the luxurious boat-travel of the wilderness. 
In the centre of the picture we have “ Mother 
Johnson,” famous for flapjacks and for portly 
proportions, who presides over the little hos- 
telry at Raquette Falls, the “carry” around 
which is one of the hardest in the usual route 
of the traveller. Near by is her daughter, the 
belle of the Raquette, appropriately named 
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Sylvia. “Lysander” is a noted guide. The 
“jack” is a rough lantern used in hunting 
deer at night. It is placed in the bow of a 
eanve or boat, and throws its light in ad- 
vance, while the hunters sit motionless and 
silent in the shadow, the boat being slowly 
and quietly propelled by a single paddle. The 
deer, feeding at the edge of the water on the 
lilies, or rather on the lotus—for that is the 
true name of the plant—is attracted by the 
light, and stands gazing at it as if fascinated, 
and thus affords an easy and rarely-missed 
mark for the rifle of the hunter. 

The “black flies” are the great insect- 
pest of the wilderness, against which the 
easiest protection is a veil enveloping the 
head. The rest of the sketches explain them- 
selves. 





THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF 
DESIGN. 


ARLY in this century, a number of emi- 
nent gentlemen, among whom were 
Chancellor Livingston, De Witt Clinton, Rob- 
ert Fulton, and others of nearly equal note, 
formed an art-associatiun under the name o* 
the American Academy of Fine Arts, of 
which Livingston was chosen president, and 
Trumbull, of Revolutionary memory, painter 
of the “Declaration of Independence,” vice- 
president. 

But, like many other immature societies, 
this soon fell into dissensions and difficul- 
ties, and finally dissolved. In its place was 
organized, in 1826, the National Academy of 
Design, with the late Professor Morse for its 
first president, a position that has since been 
sought for and prized by the foremost Amer- 
ican artists, 

The members of the National Academy 
have been, from the start, men of considera- 
tion, and all, we believe, of the leading artists 
of the country have been connected with it. 
The academicians are, at present, some eighty 
in number, and the associates nearly a hun- 
dred; the time of the election of some of 
them dates back to the foundation of the 
Academy, though many of the older mem- 
bers are dead. Among those now living are 
Baker, Bierstadt, Church, Colman, Cropsey, 
Durand, S. N. Gifford, Huntington, Inness, 
Kensett, McEntee, and Page, who was first a 
pupil under Morse, and is now himself the 
president. 

Under President Morse, the resources and 
uses of the school rapidly increased, instruc- 
tion being given in drawing in the antique 
and life schools, while courses of lectures in 
anatomy and perspective were delivered by 
some of the artists themselves. 

A council composed of six or seven artists, 
who are members of the Academy, have al- 
ways had the direction of the school. For- 
merly the teaching was confined to different 
artists visiting the school once or twice a 
week, giving such general advice as they saw 
fit; but, under this volunteer discipline, the 
teachings of which were sometimes conflict- 
ing, scholars did not make much regular 
progress. 

About three years ago the services of Mr. 
L. E. Wilmarth were secured for the school, 





and, under his care, its importance and the 
number of its pupils have rapidly augmented. 
In 1866, the regular attendance was but forty- 
two; the next year it was fifty-seven; in 
1868, fifty-five; in 1869, fifty-six; in 1870, 
seventy-five; in 1871 it rose suddenly to one 
hundred and twenty-five; and, at the present 
time, there are about two hundred regular 
pupils, one-half of whom are women. The 
ages of the scholars vary from fourteen to 
above fifty years. 

To gain admission to the antique school, 
a drawing from the “round,” as a proof of 
sufficient preparatory training, may be sub- 
mitted by any person from any part of the 
country to the council, and, if it be found 
satisfactory, the person applying for admis- 
sion is received. These admissions may take 
place at any time during the school-year. 
All the advantages of the school are enjoyed 
gratuitously, the funds of the Academy de- 
fraying the expenses. Mr. Wilmarth gives a 
lesson of nominally six hours’ duration on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, but, vir- 
tually, the lesson fills the entire day, and the 
kind of instruction can be judged of from 
the sketch I shall give presently of a day in 
the school. During the evening of every 
day, except Saturday and Sunday, Mr. Wil- 
marth is also present, and many pupils, chiefly 
engravers and illustrators of books, and 
young artists who work in their studios dur- 
ing the hours of daylight, frequent this even- 
ing class. 

In connection with the antique school, a 
life-class comprises many of the best of the 
pupils, who gain admission to this class by 
presenting a full-length crayon-picture from 
the “round” for inspection by the council; 
and this crayon must be of quite a high order 
of artistic merit, and must show a full knowl- 
edge of the use of the materials, of the ar- 
rangement of light and shade, and some ac- 
quaintance with anatomy. Until the present 
year, this class has been exclusively for men, 
and has been held three times a week, day 
and evening, for two hours, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Wilmarth. But, during 
the present session, a class entirely for wom- 
en has been formed, comprising about a 
dozen pupils, the aim of the present heads 
of the school being to give every facility, so 
far as possible, to both sexes to reach the 
highest artistic development. 

Besides these two departments of regular 
practical instruction, Dr. Rimmer gave a 
course of lectures last year on anatomy and 
the human figure; Mr. Brevoort another on 
perspective, illustrating it from point to 
point, and requiring diagrams carefully de- 
veloped by the pupils, to show their under- 
standing of the principles he had set forth ; 
and this course of lectures he repeated last 
winter. Mr. Page, the president, has also 
given a course to the pupils and to his fellow- 
artists on chiaro-oscuro and linear drawing and 
on color, illustrating his subjects by pictures 
from Rembrandt, Raphael, Paul Veronese, 
and others. Additional instruction is fur- 
nished by studies in composition, for which a 
subject is selected by Mr. Wilmarth, on which 
the pupils may develop such pictorial ideas as 
they have, and, after their pictures are given 
in, Mr. Wilmarth criticises them before the 
school, explaining the good and bad points 





in each, and illustrating what he says from 
the methods of different schools of art. 

Another little diversion after the hard 
work of the day is done consists of a sketch- 
ing-class of the pupils among themselves, in 
which one of them “ poses” while the rest 
make rapid views, getting often nice effects 
in drapery, and sometimes of color. The aim 
of the school is purely artistic, and in this 
respect differs from any other in the country, 
as all the rest give a lower and partly me- 
chanical grade of instruction, while this, 
starting on the basis that the pupils can 
make tolerably correct outlines, and can shade 
with the facility of ordinary graduates from 
drawing-schools, proceeds to teach them the 
higher qualities of breadth, gradation, texture, 
and tone. This school has a larger number 
of pupils than any other antique school in 
the world, for the- Ecole des Beaux Arts, at 
Paris, is very varied in the instruction it af- 
fords, the antique forming but a small por- 
tion of the study; and the Royal Academy, 
at London, somewhat resembles, in this re- 
spect, the school of Paris. 

The experiment of mingling the two sexes 
in the work of the school has been entirely 
successful. It is only about four years since 
women were admitted, and at first very few 
availed themselves of the privilege ; but, since 
Mr. Wilmarth has had the superintendence, 
the number has rapidly increased. Last year 
the two highest prizes were awarded to wom- 
en, though perhaps this is less significant than 
it seems of their real ability, as they were 
both of mature years, and of much experience 
as artists, while the male pupils were chief- 
ly young men. But, however this may be, 
more than a year’s experience has convinced 
me that men and women working together, 
so far from being a hinderance to each oth- 
er, are rather a mutual help and mutual advan- 
tage. The differing quality of their minds 
enables them to aid each other in their work, 
fully as much as, in social intercourse, it 
does in their affectional life and their recre- 
ation; and the peculiar mind of either sex 
is brought to bear with good effect on the 
differing mind of the other, while, for gentle 
manners and general orderliness, nothing 
could be more agreeable than the tone of the 
school. 

The pupils generally remain in the school 
several years; some have left, after a few 
months, to go into studios or schools abroad, 
and many, after a while, give only a few hours 
to study, occupying themselves with teaching, 
designing, etc., when not at the Academy. 

After the pupils have become sufficiently 
proficient to join the life-class, their study 
from the antique often comes to an end, as 
the time they give to their studies from life, 
six or eight hours a week, is about all they 
can afford; though, if possible, according to 
the plan of the school, the two should con- 
tinue together. Many of the women pupils 
are teachers in public or private schools, and 
thus multitudes of the youth of New York 
are taught at second-hand through the Acad- 
emy. 

The council of the school, the president 
of the Academy being at the head of it, uneet 
once a week during the school-year, when the 
pictures sent in by candidates for admission 
to the antique school and the life-class are 
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examined, and the affairs of the Academy at- 
tended to. Often one or more of the coun- 
cil visit the rooms during school-hours, and 
thus, as far as general encouragement goes, the 
pupils of the National Academy of Design 
are always able to look with confidence to 
the advice of the best of our artists. 

The corner-stone of the Academy building 
was laid October 19, 1863. It consists of 
three stories and a basement, and is about a 
hundred feet square. It is built of white 
marble, checkered and striped with black or 
gray, except the basement, which is of gray 
marble, banded with graywacke. The build- 
ing and ground cost nearly three hundred 
thousand dollars, and was mostly a present 
from the wealthy citizens of New York. 

To lovers of the picturesque, this structure 
affords a grateful relief from the nearly un- 
varying rows of the usual brown-stone and 
red-brick buildings of the city. A broad stair- 
way on either side of the main entrance on’ 
Twenty-third Street mects ona tessellated land- 
ing at its second story, through which the visit- 
or enters by a fine vestibule to the picture-gal- 
lery and other rooms of the Academy. Six 
lance-shaped windows break the mass of wall 
on either side of the stairway, and above 
them are small round ones. The building 
presents the peculiarity of heavy arches in 
the basement, supporting lighter and smaller 
ones on the second floor, on which, in turn, 
rests the nearly unbroken wall of the upper 
story. All the external decorations are rich 
and tasteful, and the ornamentation and mar- 
bles are of the most expensive kind. The 
carving of vines and flowers in the stone-work 
about the windows, doors, and around the 
little fountain that bubbles up between the 
stairways on a level with the sidewalk, is 
quite profuse and varied, and lends an un- 
usual charm and grace to the edifice. 

Tt is not, however, my purpose in this ar- 
ticle to describe the Academy building, but 
rather to give an account of the school of art. 
Having been a pupil of the institution during 
the past two years, I shall endeavor to furnish 
a clear idea of it to the reader by describing 
in detail my own experience of its usual rou- 
tine during a single day. 

The school opens at nine o'clock. A little 
before that hour I found myself one morning, 
:m company with several other ladies, in front 
of a modest little door in the basement of the 
avenue side of the Academy, and, after a 
short delay, we were admitted by the janitor. 
I had a few minutes to spare before going 
into the school, and took advantage of them 
to look at some pictures in the exhibition. I 
ascended a flight of stairs at the end of the 
corridor that led to the main entrance. Push- 
ing open a door, I entered a vestibule with 
a tessellated floor of brass and tiles, and as- 
cended a few steps to a broad platform, 
where sat a young woman who acted as door- 
keeper, with a boy at hand to take charge of 
umbrellas or canes. The door-keeper knew 
me, for, as a pupil of the Academy, I had a 
free ticket to all the exhibitions, and for more 
than a year had often spent a half-hour ex- 
aminiug the paintings; so I nodded to her 
and passed up one of the two short flights of 
steps that led to the gallery. Between these 
stairs were two or three other stairs that de- 
scended to a large hall and the council-room, 





and to the studio of Mr. Richards, the secre- 
tary of the Academy. The first hall of the 
gallery, with an opening in the centre railed 
in to admit the staircase, is surrounded by 
beautifully-polished marble columns of various 
colors, and is lighted from the roof, as are all 
the other exhibition-rooms. Around it are 
hung paintings and drawings, and usually 
some architectural designs, while four rooms 
on either side communicate with this one by 
spacious openings. Some hundreds of paint- 
ings lined the walls, for the winter exhibition 
was now open. I did not stop long to ex- 
amine the pictures, but, after looking at a few 
of the best, passed down the stairs leading to 
the council-room, and went along to the lec- 
ture-room, now used in the day for the life- 
class. In this latter, I had left some crayons 
the day before, and now entered it to seek for 
them. This room, like most of the others, 
was a large one, about fifty feet long, and 
lighted at one end. The walls, from five or 
six feet above the floor, were absolutely cov- 
ered by hundreds of portraits of the members 
of the Academy—the canvases on which they 
were painted being fitted into a framework of 
light-colored wood, as panes of, glass into a 
window-sash. Here all was quiet; no class 
was in session, and only black-boards, per- 
spective diagrams, and a few easels, with a 
great many chairs, were scattered about. I 
picked up my crayons and retreated, glancing 
as I went along at one or two of the lovely 
pictures that decorate the walls of the li- 
brary-room and the Suydam gallery on the 
second floor of the Academy. 

After I had returned to the corridor 
through which I first entered the building, 
I went into a little anteroom at one side to 
take off my bonnet and sack. 

“ What do you think I have just had as a 
present?” eagerly exclaimed a bright-eyed 
girl as I removed my things. “The com- 
plete works of Goethe in thirty volumes of 
the Leipsic edition. I am perfectly delighted, 
for I have bad to borrow them continually.” 

The speaker was rubbing away with her 
charcoal as she talked, covering the back of 
an outline figure from a statue, preparatory 
to transferring it to a clean stretcher to be 
worked upon. Her face was round, and her 
eyes animated, as she glanced up from her 
work; but what chiefly marked her appear- 
ance was the absolute freedom from petti- 
ness and affectation in her manner and mo- 
tion. She wore a black skirt and blouse- 
waist, with an amber-colored ribbon tied in a 
knot under her linen collar, while a little 
mass of the same hue was bound in somehow 
with the coil of sunny-brown braids that 
were wound round the back of her head. She 
went on talking with spirit, and evident en- 
joyment of her work. This girl was about 
twenty years old, the daughter of a naval 
officer of distinction; and, after addressing 
me, she turned to her companion, and spoke 
to her in French, though the girl at her side 
was evidently, from her accent, of German 
origin. Two or three other women, middle- 
aged like myself, were in the room. I soon 
passed out of the door, crossed the corridor, 
and went down half a dozen steps into a long 
and lofty hall, filled with casts from antique 
statues. Partitions running half-way into 








mense alcoves; and a brown-woollen curta 
was suspended across the lower end, and cut 
off another large division of the apartment. 
A colossal statue of Hercules leaning on his 
club, and another, almost equally large, of 
Ceres, towered up nearly to the ceiling on the 
left side of the hall; and various busts and 
statues were ranged down the centre. 

I went to a desk at the front of the first 
alcove, and registered my name for the day in 
a large book, and read on a little black-board 
above it that Mr. Page’s third lecture on 
Rembrandt’s chiaro-scuro would be delivered 
in the large exhibition-room the following 
Tuesday, and that the subject for the next 
pictorial composition was the “ Widow’s 
Mite,” from Mark xii. 41-44, to be given in 
a fortnight from that day. Then I turned 
into the first alcove, which was lined with 
busts of old Greeks and Romans, the Niobe, 
the Naples Psyche, and many others. This 
alcove, about thirty feet square, was well 
lighted by an immense ground-glass window, 
and was filled by thirty or forty men and 
women, drawing at their easels. Three or 
four were making crayon-studies from a head 
of Augustus Cesar, and two or three had 
drawings of Nero in different stages of ad- 
vancement. The method of teaching was 
as follows: A head was sketched in charcoal, 
giving its main angles and but little of the 
curves in the contours; then the outlines of 
the main shadows were marked in the same 
way, when a rapid filling in of charcoal shad- 
ow showed the general character of the head. 
The pupil, at this point, placed it beside the 
original, and corrected any faults in its mass 
or line; and it was then ready to be worked 
on with thecrayon. These sketches were so 
expressive and so bold that, comparing them 
with the petty work of ordinary drawing- 
schools, I said to myself that this must be 
the dawn of a new era in art culture for this 
country. 

In the main hall, against the edge of the 
second alcove, stood an immense stretcher, 
six feet high, and resting on the floor. On it 
was a capital drawing of the “Gladiator,” 
over the original of which the morning 
light was beautifully distributed. The head 
stretched forward, almost black in profile, 
and one knee and brawny leg were dark as 
well; but on the retreating leg a brilliant re- 
flection gave it a look of whiteness nearly 
snowy. Yet so well had Miss B—— ar- 
ranged and balanced these different grada- 
tions of light and shadow in her drawing that 
it stood almost as firm and simple as the 
antique cast itself. 

The statue of the “ Gladiator” was in the 
middle of the side of the second alcove, and 
the sitting and flying “‘ Mercury” of full size 
were near it. The “Torso,” the “ Dancing 
Faun,” and the “Venus de Medici,” were 
close by. Around this alcove were a dozen 
or twenty students, some making large pict- 
ures and others small; but their drawing was 
all far above the average, and the pupils were 
working very earnestly. 

“T thought you had finished your picture 
long ago,” said I to a funny oldish lady 
perched on a high stool in the centre of the 
main hall. 

She was dressed in black, and wore a hat. 


the room divided it on one side into two im- ; She had sketched the “Faun” in charcoal, 
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and was vigorously laying in a crayon back- 
ground. 

“Tt is nearly done,” she replied. “I am 
not going to take root, as some of you do, 
working forever on the same picture.” 

“T suppose you will have drawings of all 
the statues in the gallery before spring?” 
said I, laughing. 

She nodded, and laughed too; and I went 
on to my place beyond the brown curtain in 
the third compartment. As this is my regu- 
lar working-place, I will describe it in detail, 
and note a few of the pupils and their doings 
as they revolve round my easel during the 
day: 

First, then, this room is a large one—fifty 
feet long or so, and thirty wide. Against the 
sides, half a dozen among the largest and best 
of the casts stand on pedestals, three feet 
from the floor. Next, against the window, 
and bathed in the soft light from the ground 
glass, the “ Theseus of the Parthenon” rests 
on his elbow, just rising from repose. Next 
is a colossal “ Venus of Milo;” “ Germani- 
cus” comes after it; and opposite the main 
hall one sees a full-sized group of the “ Lao- 
coon;” beyond this group stands “ Silenus 
holding the Infant Bacchus;” and last is the 
“ Apollo.” The statues are of such size that, 
to see them at any thing like an adequate 
angle, our seats are all necessarily placed on 
the opposite side of the room; but even at 
that distance they are no more than in range 
of vision. We have been, till about the time 
I am writing, grouped together under the 
shadow of those greatest statues in the world 
—the “Fates” of the Elgin marbles—and I 
esteem it a great privilege to have passed 
months at their feet, so powerful are they, 
and so impressive. ‘‘These are the counte- 
nances of the first-born,” says Emerson, 
“the face of man in the morning of the 
world. No mark is on these lofty features 
of sloth, or luxury, or meanness; and they 
surprise you with a moral admonition, as 
they speak of nothing around you, but re- 
mind you of the fragrant thoughts and the 
purest resolutions of your youth.” 

Sitting quietly among them, day after 
day, I think they have inarticulately taken 
voice and spoken to a good many of the pu- 
pils, judging from the earnestness and sereni- 
ty in the faces of some of them. As Haw- 
thorne says, “Each great stone face had be- 
come a teacher to them, and the sentiments 
which were expressed in it would enlarge each 
young man’s heart, and fill it with wider and 
deeper sympathies than other hearts. Thence 
would come a better wisdom than could be 
learned from books, and « better life than 
could be moulded on the defaced example of 
other human lives.” 

A tall young Englishman, Mr. D. , who 
stands first among the pupils, has been per- 
severingly at work all winter on a large draw- 
ing, six feet square, of the “Laocoon.” His 
picture stands first in another sense, appar- 
ently in the estimation of the schglars and 
the outside world; for, a dozen times in the 
course of the day, a party comes in to see it, 
accompanied by one of the pupils, looks at it 
awhile, and then walks away, hardly glancing 
at any other of our drawings. This study of 
the “ Laocoon ” is lovely, so far as so horrible a 





subject can be called-so. I can imagine no 
crayon more delicate yet strong, more de- 
tailed nor more brilliant. Mr. D needs 
a rather wide berth to work in, and he puts 
his canvas all about the room, sighting it 
from one end of the apartment to the other, 
at times placing it close against the cast, and 
afterward working on it at a foot distant from 
his eyes, and then looking at it the length of 
the room. Behind the Englishman, a young 
artist, Mr. H. , a German, and an illustra- 
tor of books, sits right against the pedestal 
of the “Fates.” His picture is the opposite 
in treatment to that of the Englishman. It is a 
small exquisite figure of the “‘ Germanicus,” and 
only resembles the “‘ Laocoon” in being stud- 
ied broadly for masses; but the shading 
and finish are so delicate that the figure 
resembles ivory in its texture. Under the 
wing of the Englishman, and side by side 
with Mr. H . sit nominally, but really 
draw standing. My canvas is nearly three 
feet by four, and on it I am trying to study 
and feel out the “Silenus.” Close against my 
shoulder Miss G has her easel, and is 
drawing the “Theseus; beyond her Miss 
P. , one of the teachers in the Cooper In- 
stitute, draws the “ Venus of Milo.” Next, Mr. 
P. , With a big easel, and canvas much too 
big for the necessities of the case, is at work 
on the same Venus. Half a dozen others 
stretch along the side of the room, and as 
many more are ranged at the other end of it, 
working from casts behind a screen, or in an 
imperfect light, trying to get on with “ Sile- 
nus” or “ Apollo,” for the school is very 
much crowded. 

It is lesson-session, and these lessons oc- 
cupy the entire day three times a week ; and 
already when I arrive the Englishman has his 
stretcher up, and, in the comparatively emp- 
ty room, is doing work on his picture that re- 
quires space and quiet. Mr. H is also 
here, and I am the third arrival. 

Mr. D courteously moves his drawing, 
which had been placed against the statue of 
“ Silenus,” and I beg, “Don’t move it more 
than six inches, I am going to model the 
shoulder and arm, and shall only need that 
part of the statue clear.” “Just as well 
here,” says the friendly Englishman, and he 
puts up his stretcher three feet away. By 
this time I have got “Silenus” on to the 
easel, my stool into position, my easel three 
diagonals from my seat, my crayon-palette 
out, and, with a little mirror, I proceed to a 
general review of my picture. Mr. D—— is 
strengthening his shadow behind one of 
Laocoon’s young sons, and he and I go silent- 
ly back and forth, looking over our pictures. 

I had been working intently for two 
hours, and endeavoring to simplify and 
broaden the shadows in the biceps and del- 
toids, when Mr. Wilmarth, the head of the 
school, came into our alcove, and went to 
Mr. D——. He was accompanied by a 
small, middle-aged man, with a very intelli- 
gent face, whom I recognized as Mr. Guy, one 
of the best artists in New York. He and 
Mr Wilmarth talked together, and with Mr. 
D——, about the “Laocoon,” and Mr. Guy 
made a few suggestions in regard to the fore- 
shortening of one of the arms, and then came 
to have a friendly and artistic chat with 





me, leaving Mr. Wilmarth to go on with Mr. 
D——’s lesson. Mr. Wilmarth has been a 
student of Gerome’s, and has also been under 
the tuition of Kaulbach, and unites the 
knowledge of the broad effects of light and 
shadow that characterize the iormer with the 
attention to details which is a prominent feat- 
ure of the German teaching. Now, Mr. D—— 
has been at work, as I mentioned before, 
nearly all winter on the “ Laocoon,” and it 
is already so advanced that it requires lit- 
tle to complete it. So Mr. Wilmarth places 
it on a level with the group of statuary, and 
begins his “‘ lesson,” or criticism. “ The shad- 
ow on the advanced leg is hardly solid enough. 
Bring out the muscles on the raised arm a 
trifle now ; the light on the boy’s arm needs 
to be more quiet.” With such remarks as I 
overhear in the pauses of my talk with Mr. 
Guy, Mr. D: *s lesson goes on. When it 
is over, Mr Wilmarth comes to me. I have 
been trying to assure myself if I had got the 
stretched feeling into the trapezius, the muscle 
that goes from the head to the shoulder, and 
the proper expression of which helped to give 
strength to the arm that held the little Bac- 
chus. When Mr, Wilmarth came up, I va- 
cated my position to allow him to get precise- 
ly my point of view. “The shadow on the 
shoulder is a little broken,” he said; “ quiet 
it, and a touch there and there,” pointing 
with the mahl-stick, “will express the action 
of the shadow much better.” 

He looked over the whole figure and com- 
mented on it; and then we had a talk about 
some pictures in the Metropolitan Art Gallery, 
which had just been opened. While we were 
in the midst of it, a young girl appeared be- 
tween the brown curtains of the alcove and 
came toward us. She was small and strongly 
built, and had a mass of light, frizzled hair 
about one of the loveliest-formed heads I ever 
saw. Her skin was of that marble hue and 
texture one so seldom sees combined with a look 
of perfect health, as in her case, and her eyes 
were large and very clear, and tinted like the 
sea. The effect of this remarkable color was 
heightened by a black-velvet jacket that she 
wore, and by a buff tea-rose in her hand, 
with two or three of its petals half-crushed, 
and its mass of purple and green leaves 
so fit to develop the pure, delicate tints 
of the flower. She had the stalk between her 
fingers, and, approaching Mr. Wilmarth and 
myself, we all three had a little talk about the 
contrast$ and harmonies in texture and colors 
of flowers, remarking that the shades of greens 
and browns were always adapted to the hues 
of the blossoms; and, after our conversation 
was at an end, Mr. Wilmarth went to the next 
pupil, and the sea-eyed beauty withdrew to a 
remote part of the room to speak to a friend, 
with whom she talked of La Farge, Newport, 
and Vedder, as I judged from the names 
that reached my ear. 

About noon one or two young men open a 
door at the side of the room where we are at 
work, and come in with some water-colors; 
drawings of bones of the human figure, which 
we have most of us been at work upon during 
the winter, and have been sketching in cray- 
ons or studying in water-colors, and trying to 
learn something of in one way or another, for 
it has uniformly been the aim of Mr. Wil- 
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marth and the committee of the school to com- 
bine as much variety in the studies as is com- 
patible with proper attention to each, and to 
give the greatest possible familiarity with the 
composition and action of the human figure, 
as a foundation for the accurate development 
of every other form. To this end, Dr. Rim- 
mer had given us a course of lectures on hu- 
man anatomy, and Mr, Waterhouse Hawkins 
was just at this time teaching us the rudi- 
ments of comparative anatomy as applied to 
art, giving his lectures in one of the large ex- 
hibition-rooms of the picture-gallery of the 
Academy. Here the pupils of the school, 
many of the artists of New York, and such 
outsiders as chose to join us, listened to his 
analysis of the resemblances and diversities 
of the various tribes of animals. 

At noon, when work lags a little, some of 
the young men go off to lunch, others to 
smoke, and the women eat oranges and bread 
in groups, or go into the dressing-room to 
talk with more freedom. For myself, I take a 
stroll through the “ Life-Room,” which is now 
used by day for the more elementary scholars, 
that is, by those who can only draw heads, 
not full-lengths. This room is as long as the 
main school-room, but not as broad, and it is 
in rather a disordered state; statues and 
heads stand about it at every angle, and pu- 
pils with their easels are arranged with no 
other regard to order than to see that they 
are in nobody’s way, and are able to view 
their models. At the farther end of the 
room, which is lighted from an immense win- 
dow, is a tall, wooden case with fly-doors, 
that open and disclose a very white skeleton, 
carefully hung on wires ; and, as if in mock- 
ery, the Venus de Medici happens to be placed 
in close proximity to the skeleton. A large 
set of wooden compartments near at hand, 
contain the separate bones of another skele- 
ton, and from these our studies have been 
made. There is a little tablet on the floor, 
and into it are slipped strips of paper, on 
which are written the names of the anatomi- 
cal class. These names are differently placed 
after each anatomy-lesson ; for instance, Mon- 
day, Miss G—— has the femur-bone written 
against her name, and Wednesday her bone 
is the tibia, etc. In a corner of the room is a 
young fellow whose brown tint shows that he 
is not of Circassian origin. He made lovely 
paintings of bugs and leaves which drew the 
attention of some of the artists, and, by their 
advice, he was induced to come here to study. 
Two or three of the youngest scholars were 
chaffing each other about a broken mahl-stick, 
and one was trying to persuade the other to 
change easels with him. 

When the noon recess was at an end, most 
of the scholars resumed work, though the 
places of some of them were occupied by new- 
comers, who were only present during the 
afternoon. A young man from Illinois filled 
Mr. H——’s place, and after Miss G—— and 
I had worked an hour or more, we both went 
up-stairs to the “ Life Lesson” till four o’clock. 
By that time the shadows had stolen ovér the 
statues, and, when we came down into the 
school-room again, the pupils were dropping 
off one by one, or were collected in little 
—~ens in the gathering gray light, chatting 
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voices were singing airs from some opera in 
one of the alcoves. Mr. Page, I was told, 
had been in during the afternoon; and there 
had been quite an excitement over one of the 
drawings that had fallen from the easel and 
been badly broken. I hid away my “ Silenus ” 
behind one of the statues, washed my crayon- 
soiled fingers in the dressing-room, and so 
ended one of my happy days at the school of 
the National Academy of Design. 


Susan Nicnots Carrer. 





THE LAST HOURS OF 
BARRAS. 


AUL-FRANCOIS-JEAN -NICODEME, 

Comte de Barras, is one of those his- 
toric figures which, thanks to a single great 
occasion, stand out prominently from the can- 
vas, and catch the eye at the first glance. 
The French Directory, of which he was the 
chief, was threatened by the Section Lepel- 
letier, in the royalist-reactionary interest, fol- 
lowing the downfall of Robespierre. Barras, 
commanding the troops, felt the want of a 
military associate. The result was a mid- 
night visit to the lodgings of a young Cor- 
sican, named Napoleon Bonaparte—the prop- 
osition that the young Corsican should take 
command—and the acceptance thereof by 
the thin, dark-eyed, olive-faced youth. On 
the next day, the “ 13th Vendémiaire,” the 
Convention was attacked, but the Corsican 
was ready. He swept all the approaches to 
the Convention with grapeshot*; rushed his 
artillery at a gallop in pursuit of the broken 
sectionnaires ; thundered to the right and left 
down and up the Faubourg St. Honoré; and, 
when night fell, Barras and Bonaparte were 
in possession of Paris. 

When Bonaparte rose to the dictatorship, 
by the “18th Brumaire,” Barras, a repub- 
lican, but with a pliable conscience, became 
his enemy, and was said to have been offered 
twelve millions to restore the Bourbons. But 
Bonaparte was master, and the Count Barras 
fled to Brussels, then to Rome, whence he re- 
turned in 1816, to settle down in France, at 
an elegant country-house near Paris, with an 
income of two hundred thousand francs— 
about forty thousand dollars. 

At this country-house, called “ Chaillot,” 
he was visited, toward the year 1830, by 
Alexandre Dumas, whose amusing account 
of the ex-director is here given in the words 
of the famous old romance-writer : 

“The house of Barras,” says Dumas, 
“was charming and luxuriously furnished— 
above all, in servants. I say above all, in ser- 
vanis, since the grand luxury of Barras’s 
table was to have as many servants as 
guests, and I have dined there two or three 
times with twenty or twenty-five visitors. I 
was first introduced by Dr. “»barrus, who 
warned me that everybody addressed the old 
director as citizen-general. You were not 
compelled to do so, but that was the title 
which pleased him best. 

“Barras received us, seated in his great 
arm-chair, which he never quitted any more 
than—toward the last vears of his life—Louis 
[ic remembered my fa- 
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ther, General Alexandre Dumas, perfectly, 
and the accident which had prevented him 
from commanding the troops of the Con- 
vention on the 13th Vendémiaire; and he 
repeated to me several times the following 
words, which I record verbatim : 

“* Young man, do not forget what an old 
republican says to you. I have but two 
subjects of regret—I should say of remorse— 
and they are the only ones which will be 
seated at my bedside when I die: I have the 
double remorse of having overthrown Robes- 
pierre by the 9th Thermidor, and raised up 
Bonaparte by the 13th Vendémiaire.’ 

“ Barras received his friends on Wednes- 
days. Cabarrus had chosen this day to pre- 
sent me, hoping that the ‘citizen-general’ 
would invite me to dinner, and that I should 
thus have an opportunity to meet some fa- 
mous personages of the end of the eighteenth 
and the beginning of the nineteenth century 
—people who, whatever their characters and 
opinions, met here on terms of republican 
equality, and were only citizens and citizen- 
esses, Cabarrus was not disappointed. The 
old director invited us to dinner, offering us 
his carriage to drive through the woods be- 
fore dinner, in case we did not wish to return 
to Paris. Cabarrus had his engagements and 
I had mine, so we accepted the invitation to 
dine, declined the carriage, and returned to 
Paris. 

“ Barras was, at this time—1829—a very 
handsome old man of seventy-two. I see 
him still in his arm-chair, with rollers—his 
hands and his head alone appearing alive, 
but concentrating in themselves the life of 
his whole body—on his head a species of 
cap, which never quitted him, and which he 
took off for nobody. From time to time this 
moral life, ff I may so speak—an artificial 
life, due to his will alone—abandoned him, 
and he had then the appearance of one about 
to die. 

“ We returned at the hour fixed upon for 
dinner. I dined three times with Barras, and 
on each occasion witnessed a curious inci- 
dent : 

“The first day—that of which I now 
speak—there were at table twenty or twenty- 
five guests, among them the former Madame 
Tallien, now Princess de Chimay. 

“She had made her appearance, attended 
by an outrider, whose marvellous feathers 
were the general admiration. 

“ We had been introduced into the saloon, 
where the first arrivals did the honors to the 
rest, as, one after another, they entered. 

“ Barras was never visible except at table. 

“The dinner-hour having arrived, the 
folding-doors of the dining-room opened, and 
each took the seat pointed out to him. Then 
the door of Barras’s chamber opened ; he was 
rolled in to the centre of the table, and the 
guests attacked, with keen appetite, a sump- 
tuous repast. 

“As to Barras himself, his dinner was a 
strange one. An enormous roast was placed 
before him, and carved in such a manner as 
to make the juice exude. The roast was then 
carried off to the kitchen, and the juice was 
left in Barras’s plate, from which he sopped 
it with bread. I never saw him eat any thing 
else on the three occasions when I dined with 
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him. On the occasion of which I now speak, 
a great noise was heard in the kitchen. A 
struggle seemed to be going on, and cries 
were heard, mingled with bursts of laughter. 

“Barras was in the habit of being admi- 
rably served, and in remarkable silence. 
None of the twenty or twenty-five servants 
behind the guests uttered a word, rattled a 
single plate, or clattered a silver cover. 
Apart from the luxurious viands which cov- 
ered the table, you would have believed your- 
self in a school of Pythagoreans. 

“A single personage had the right of free 
speech—the valet de chambre, steward, or, let 
us rather say, the friend of Barras. 

“He was named Courtaud. 

“*Courtaud!”’ said Barras, knitting his 
brows, ‘ what is the meaning of that noise?’ 

“*T do not know, citizen-general,’ replied 
Courtaud, who was himself much astonished 
at such an infraction of the rules of the es- 
tablishment; ‘I will go and see.’ 

“ Courtaud went out, and in five seconds 
reéntered. All eyes were turned toward the 
door. 

“* Well?’ said Barras. 

“* Ah! it is nothing, citizen-general !’ said 
Courtaud, laughing. 

“+ But, what is it?’ 

“*The servants of the citizens,’ and Cour- 
taud pointed toward the guests, who were for 
the most part republicans in opinion, ‘are 
pulling out the feathers of the citizeness 
Tallien’s outrider, and the poor devil is cry- 
ing aloud because, while pulling out his 
plumes, they pinch his skin.’ 

“* And what has he done to deserve being 
picked alive by the other servants?’ said 
Barras. 

“*He has spoken of his mistress as ma- 
dame the Princess de Chimay.’ 

“*Well, said Barras, ‘then his punish- 
ment is just. His mistress is not the Princess 
de Chimay—she is the citizeness Tallien !? 

“On another occasion—at dinner again— 
one of the seats remained vacant. The guest 
who had not arrived was the famous Fauche- 
Borel—the royalist agent, you know, who was 
going, six months later, when reduced to mis- 
ery by the ingratitude of the Bourbons, to 
commit suicide at Neufchatel by throwing 
himself from a window. He was extremely 
intimate with Barras, and it was said that he 
had been the agent between the old director 
and the Bourbons in 1798. 

“ Fauche-Borel was thus behindhand. Just 
as the roast was served, he made his appear- 
ance, much moved, his eyes moist, his hand- 
kerchief in his hand. 

“* Well, here you are at last, my dear 
Fauche-Borel,’ said Barras; ‘ what is the mat- 
ter with you? You seem much moved.’ 

“* Ah, general! the most touching spec- 
tacle! the most affecting, the most exem- 
plary !—I have just come from the Tuileries.’ 

“*Ah!ah! and it is there that you have 
witnessed the touching, the affecting, the ex- 
emplary spectacle, is it? You have been 
lucky, my dear friend, and hit upon the right 
moment! Well, tell us what you have seen, 
that we in our turn may be touched, affected, 
edified.’ 

““* Just imagine, citizer-general—Monsieur 
le Duke de Bordeaux, while playing in the 





Grand Saloon, spilt some water on the 
floor!” 

“* You don’t tell me!’ 

“* And the Duke de Damas said to him: 
“My lord, you have made dirt upon the floor 
—I am very sorry, but you must sweep it up.” 
“What!” replied the young prince; “I sweep 
it up! Are there no people here to sweep?” 
“There are, but as this time the dirt is made 
by your royal highness, your royal highness 
will sweep it up.—Go and look for a broom,” 
the duke said to a servant, and, as the ser- 
vant hesitated, he added, “I order you!” 
Five minutes afterward the servant came back 
with a broom. His highness cried, but Mon- 
sieur de Damas remained firm, and my lord 
was obliged to sweep up the dirt which he 
had made !—What do you say to that, citizen- 
general ?’ 

“*T gay,’ replied Barras, in the satirical 
tone which was habitual with him, ‘that the 
tutor of Monsieur le Duke de Bordeaux does 
well to teach his scholar a trade—at the rate 
which his noble parents are going he will soon 
require it!’ 

“‘ Another time—at table still—an illustri- 
ous general, an eminent military man of re- 
markable wit, then ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, narrated with great bitterness an inci- 
dent of the Revolution. 

“ By accident, Courtaud was behind him 
—the valet de chambre, steward, and friend of 
Barras—the man with the privilege of free 
speeck. 

“‘Courtaud stretched out his hand and 
touched the general’s shoulder in the very 
middle of his story. 

“* General,’ he said, ‘I stop you. What 
you are describing did not take place in that 
way. You slander the Revolution!’ 

“The indignant general turned to Barras, 
as though to appeal to him against this famil- 
iarity of a servant. 

“ But Barras said: 

“* Gentlemen, Courtaud is right.—Tell the 
story as it happened, Courtaud; reéstablish 
the facts; and give monsieur the ambassador 
a lesson in history!’ 

“And Courtaud, to the great satisfaction 
of Barras, and to the astonishment of the 
company, narrated the incidents as they had 
really taken place. e 

“When Walter Scott came to Paris to col- 
lect documents on the reign of Napoleon, 
whose history he intended to write, Barras, 
who had precious documents to supply him 
with, wished to see him, and requested Cabar- 
rus to invite the celebrated romance-writer to 
come and dine with him. Cabarrus began by 
having a long conversation with Walter Scott, 
who, knowing that his companion was the son 
of Madame Tallien, talked a great deal of the 
events in which the mother of Cabarrus had 
played a part. Atlast the messenger came to 
the real object of his visit, and communicated 
to the Scottish poet the invitation of Barras. 

“ But Walter Scott shook his head. 

“<T cannot dine with this man,’ he said. 
‘I shall speak harshly of him, and people 
would say, in our Scotch phrase, that I had 
thrown his plates at his head !’ 

“One day Cabarrus invited me to come to 
his house, at one o’clock p.m. I was punc- 
tual to the time. 


x 





“* Barras will die to-day,’ he said to me; 
‘would you like to see him for the last time 
before his death ?’ 

“* Certainly,’ I replied. ‘I am anxious to 
be able to say hereafter to people who will 
know him only by name, “I saw Barras on 
the day of his death.’ ” 

““* Well, come with me. I am going to 
to take my final leave of him.’ 

“We got into a carriage and reached Chail- 
lot. 

“We found Courtaud very sad. When Ca- 
barrus asked how his master was, he only 
shook his head. He nevertheless conducted 
Cabarrus to the chamber of the dying man, 
and, as I had come with Cabarrus, he ushered 
me in at the same time. 

“ We expected to find Barras sad, pale, cast 
down, unstrung. Barras was gay, smiling, 
almost ruddy—it is true that this color was 
caused by fever. 

“The conversation began by an excuse for 
my presence. I had met Cabarrus in the 
Champs Elysées, and, learning that he was on 
the way to inquire of Barras’s condition, I 
also had desired to do so. Barras made me 
a slight but friendly sign with his head, signi- 
fying that I was welcome. 

“*What did that terrorist Courtaud tell 
me, general?’ cried Cabarrus. ‘He made 
out that you were worse; and you appear to 
me to be doing admirably.’ 

“* Yes,’ said Barras, ‘because you find 
me laughing to myself. That will not prevent 
my dying this evening, my dear Cabarrus. 
....Do you hear that, Dumas? I am like 
Leonidas: this night I sup with Plutu! and I 
shall say to your father, who would be so glad 
to see you, that I have seen you.’ 

“* But what were you laughing at when we 
came in?’ asked Cabarrus, endeavoring to 
change the subject, and divert the conversa- 
tion from death to life. 

“* What was I laughing at?’ replied Bar- 
ras. ‘I will tell you. I am going to play a 
good trick on our people in authority. As I 
have been in power myself, they have their 
eyes upon me: they know that I am about to 
die, and intend to seize my papers. Since this 
morning, therefore, I have been busy sealing 
up these thirty or forty portfolios. As soon 
as I am dead they will be seized. I have de- 
cided that an arbitrator shall be appointed, 
pleadings instituted—that will last four, six 
months, a year, after which my heirs will lose 
the suit, my papers being state papers. Then 
those forty portfolios yonder will be opened 
solemnly in council of ministers, and, in place 
of those precious papers, which will be in a 
place of safety, do you know what they will 
find?’ 

“*No, I confess I cannot imagine,” said 
Cabarrus. 

“¢The bills of my washer-woman for 
thirty-five years! and it will take them a long 
time tv calculate the amount, for I have soiled 
a quantity of linen between the 9th Thermi- 
dor and the present time.’ 

“ And Barras burst into a fit of laughter 
so frank and joyous that he fell back ex- 
hausted. 

“On the same evening, as he had pre- 
dicted, he was dead.” 

J. Esten Cooxrg. 
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R. CHARLES READE does not propose 

to rest his fame wholly upon his brill- 
iantly-erratic fictions. More than once his 
pages have shone with “a high moral pur- 
pose;” Mr. Reade has other missions than 
that of filling the after-dinner hours of luxu- 
rious ladies, and whiling away weary jaunts 
by rail. He was sent into the world to cham- 
pion the oppressed and to demolish critics, 
and so is moved to write pithy though some- 
what egotistical letters, in which he invents 
oddities of phrase which forthwith become 
familiar, and uses with equal ease the rapier 
of fine-edged irony and the bludgeon of Saxon 
epithets. It is not long since Mr. Reade, in 
his capacity of reformer of social ills and 
legal defects, addressed a long letter to the 
Times, bristling with epigram and full of au- 
dacious surprises, in which he proved, to his 
own satisfaction at least, this proposition : 
that, when women were tried for criminal of- 
fences, the judges should be, not men learned 
in the law, but novelists learned in the myste- 
ries of the female character. He claimed for 
himself the possession of a deep insight into 
the intricacies of the feminine nature, and 
burst out into indignant anathemas against 
the judge who had dared to sentence Mar- 
guerite Dixblanc, the murderess of Madame 
Riel. A bench of novelists—of the proper 
sort, for we should have to resort to Mr. 
Reade’s experience to aid in selecting them— 
would have seen that Dixblanc looked upon her 
kitchen as her castle, and resented the ag- 
gression of her mistress, not quite justifiably, 
indeed, but with the comparatively fair means 
of non-lethal weapons—her arms—instead of 
the poker or the spit. Having thus exhaust- 
ed the subject of novelists as judges, and 
women as criminals, Mr. Reade once more 
appears above the horizon within the range 
of the public eye in a wordy tilt with Mr. 
Trollope. True, Mr. Trollope is busy in Aus- 
tralia getting up the materials for a stirring 
plot, and is placed at some disadvantage in 
the tournament thereby; but Mr. Reade’s 
impetuosity will not brook delay. The trou- 
ble between the brother-novelists is that, 
during Mr. Trollope’s absence, Mr. Reade 
dramatized his story, “ Ralph the Heir,” and 
put it upon the boards under the name of 
“ Shilly-shally,” announcing it as their joint 
production. Although there had been some 
correspondence about the matter, Mr. Trol- 
lope wrote home to say that the story had 
been dramatized and the play announced 
as partly his without his authority; and 
that, although the law gave him no redress, 
he hoped the public would. To this Mr. 
Reade hastens to reply that Mr. Trollope 
knew what he was doing, and did not object ; 
that he gave Mr. Trollope half the credit of 
the play because he supposed he would prefer 
it, never suspecting but that an association 





with the author of “ Hard Cash ” would be 
felt as an honor by the much inferior author 
of “Orley Farm;” and that he is also going 
to place half the profits at Mr. Trollope’s dis- 
posal. Mr. Reade then adds, with a some- 
what injured and sadly prophetic tone: “ Five 
years hence, when ‘ Shilly-shally’ still keeps 
the boards, and most of its contemporaries, 
especially the most belauded, have gone to 
the dogs, I hope Mr. Trollope and his friends 
will review my judgment with more respect, 
and my conduct with more kindness and can- 
dor.” Here the controversy rests, awaiting 
the Australian mail. 


Immediately following the Education 
Convention at Boston, a Convention of the 
Instructors of the Blind assembled in the 
same city, and the proceedings of its sessions 
afford one more commentary on the progress 
we are making in educational and benevolent 
enterprises. The instructors present in- 
cluded blind as well as seeing persons; and 
a comparison of notes—always a most useful 
custom, as tending to bring to light all the 
good to be derived from various points of 
view—proved that the systems of teaching 
the blind are in a progressive state, and that 
new experiments are constantly raising the 
communication of knowledge to these unfor- 
tunate people to a higher and broader plane. 
It appears that maps are now printed for use 
in the asylums, so as to render easy the study 
of geography ; and the convention was called 
upon to consider various modifications of the 
letters used in the books and papers. Meas- 
ures were taken to ascertain the statistics of 
the blind in the United States, and to incor- 
porate book-keeping and commercial law in 
the topics to be studied. An interesting dis- 
cussion arose as to whether pupils should be 
taught two alphabets—capitals and small let- 
ters—and a vote showed that the instructors 
were equally divided as to the policy of this 
innovation. Hitherto it has been the custom 
to teach the blind only capitals. Music, also, 
was proposed as a study which might fitly be 
intfoduced into all the asylums; and various 
systems, among them that of Braile, and that 
taught at the Iowa asylum, were discussed. 
The effort to supply the blind both with the 
capacity to employ themselves in practical 
business, and the ability to draw consolation 
and pastime in their misfortune from the or- 
gan, the piano, the violin, or from the trained 
melody of their own voices, is a wise and 
praiseworthy one. It is in the experience of 
almost every one to have heard some blind 
musician or songster—perhaps, as sometimes 
in romances, in a dim organ-loft, perhaps in 
the streets of some foreign city—and there is 
seldom wanting a certain depth of feeling 
manifested in the performances of the sight- 
less suggestive of the precious value which 
music has for them. It may not be long be- 
fore we have good blind accountants and 
book-keepers, even salesmen and book-can- 
vassers. A blind man could write the “ Iliad” 





and another “ Paradise Lost,” while one of 
the keenest and most thoroughly posted par- 
liamentary debaters of the day—Professor 
Fawcett—is also blind. If men can write 
epics and engage in political conflicts without 
their eyes, why should they not achieve the 
little victories of daily labor? No doubt the 
wisest course would be to instruct the blind 
in those occupations which are least de- 
pendent upon sight, for thus they would be 
placed at the least possible disadvantage in 
competing with the rest of the world. Among 
the industries proposed in the convention, as 
suitable for the blind, were broom-making, 
cane-seating chairs, piano-tuning, work on 
sewing-machines, and selling goods ; and there 
are many more in which they might engage 
with equal facility. 


Half of our countrywomen, who are 
in chronic misery about their cooks, never 
stop to consider that a principal cause of 
their difficulties is their own ignorance of 
cooking. There exists not in creation a 
more perfectly useless being than the New- 
York fashionable young lady, and the full 
force of this fact probably only dawns upon 
her when she is married. What a contrast 
does she present to those notable house- 
wives who were common enough in this country 
a hundred years ago! We have not the least 
desire to see’ ladies, whose means enable them 
to keep several servants, occupying them- 
selves chiefly with domestic details ; but, on 
the other hand, we would have every girl 
thoroughly initiated in their mysteries. Even 
in old countries, where efficient servants are 
procured with comparative ease, households 
are rarely well managed where the lady of 
the house is ignorant of housewifely duties; 
while here most of us know by painful ex- 
perience what her ignorance entails. To 
know how a dinner should be cooked, it is 
not necessary to cook one. There are thou- 
sands of men who never handled saucepan 
or spit, who can tell exactly why a dish is 
not quite right. If, instead of thrusting a 
cookery-book into a raw servant-girl’s hands, 
and expecting her with its assistance to send 
up a dinner, ladies were to sit down and ex- 
plain exactly how the thing should be done, and 
praise and blame with discretion the efforts 
of their handmaidens, many a man would have 
a far better table, and persons of moderate 
means would be able to entertain a couple of 
friends with a decently good dinner cooked 
at home, instead of going to great expense by 
having the necessary articles from a restau- 
rant. There would be far less trouble about 
serv among us if their mistresses showed 
a kindly personal interest in their welfare. 
This especially applies to Irish servants, who 
are peculiarly amenable to personal influence. 
There are many persons here who have not 
been used to servants in their youth, and 
don’t know how to treat them. They are 
alternately distant and familiar, and are 
dreadfully indignant when the servants be- 
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come familiar too. Those who are dignified, 
considerate, consistent, and firm, will get on 
with servants here as elsewhere. Constant 
changing generally argues pretty nearly as 
much fault in mistress as in maid. 


—— A most irrational proceeding on the 
part of middle-aged men, more especially 
those among them who aspire to matrimony, 
is an indifference to their personal attire just 
at that period of life when their good looks 
begin to wane, and they need adventitious 
assistance. There is Mr. Parchment, the 
lawyer, who at twenty-five was so well turned 
out. Look at him now! His lank hair seems 
as if his hands had been plunging through 
its tangled masses for the last half-hour—and, 
indeed, they probably have; his trousers, by 
being worn day after day, bow out at the 
knees like armor; his coats never now, by 
any chance, fit, although time was that Shears 
& Snippem, those fashionable tailors, quiv- 
ered as their client entered their shop; his 
wristbands are limp—ah, how he used to 
scold the washer-women !—his neckerchief is 
awry; and yet Parchment, who is not old, 
positively has an eye to that charming little 
widow, Mrs. Briefless. ‘“ He can certainly be 
very agreeable,” she says; “but I like best 
to hear him talk when I don’t see him. He 
really does look so dreadfully fusty and un- 
tidy!” If Parchment will only take the hint, 
and brush up a bit, there’s no saying how 
soon the wedding-cake may go round. An 
old, made-up beau, painted, periwigged, and 
padded, is a sight for men and angels to 
shudder over; but a man should look clean 
and neat, and should have his clothes made 
to fit him properly, whether he’s twenty- 
five or sixty-five. He owes this attention 
to his fellow-men, still more to their wives 
and daughters, supposing him to have none 
of his own. Women, happily, rarely offend 
in this respect. What is more charming than 
an old lady exquisitely attired in a costume 
perfectly appropriate to her age and condi- 
tion ? 


—— The London police magistrates evi- 
dently intend cruelty to animals to be a di- 
version, at all events, beyond the means of 
persons in moderate circumstances. Thus 
one Jones, a youth detected by a constable 
in the act of belaboring a hapless animal 
which had come to a stand-still after drawing 
two tons of coal twenty miles, was—on the 
assurance of an experienced veterinary sur- 
geon that the animal was quite unfit for 
work—fined ten dollars; the magistrate at the 
same time expressing deep regret that he 
could not consign Jones to a castigation simi- 
lar to that which he had inflicted. Jones's 
employer had to pay a like amount, and three 
dollars and fifty cents costs. Such decisions 
must make Mr. Bergh’s mouth water. An 
incident recently reported leads us to fear 
that in the prosecutions of the same sort 
here the real offenders too often escape, and 








their employers are the scape-goats. On the 
ist of August, Mr. Bergh’s men turned out 
eleven teams from cars belonging to the East 
and North River and Central Park Railroad 
Company. James McGlennish, driver of car 
No. 119, took off his team, one of the horses 
having a raw sore under the collar. The fol- 
lowing morning the same team was given Mc- 
Glennish to drive, but he refused to hitch the 
disabled nags up, for fear of arrest by Mr. 
Bergh. McGlennish states that Mr. Smith, 
the superintendent of the line, thereupon dis- 
charged him, and he is now out of employ- 
ment; while Mr. Smith, we presume, is as 
well off as ever. 


—— Curraghmore, the seat of the Mar- 
quis of Waterford, in the county of that 
name, is one of the greatest estates in Ire- 
land. It extends over nearly two thousand 
eight hundred acres of beautifully-diversified 
and undulating land. Besides this great 
south-of-Ireland estate, the marquis had a 
property in the north, which he has lately 
sold at prices almost unprecedented in the 
chronicles of Irish sales. The land, which 
was parcelled into lots, has fetched nearly a 
million and a half dollars, and has principally 
been purchased by the tenants holding it, who 
have given thirty, forty, and in some cases 
even fifty, years’ rental for it. Were these 
men wise in their generation, they would have 
put their money into our Western States, in- 
stead of giving jive hundred dollars for an 
Irish acre. 





Scientific Alotes. 


O numerous and rapid have been the 
achievements and discoveries of science 
during the present century, that the time 
seems to have arrived when a new alliance 
must be concluded, that new and important 
conquests may be assured. To the skilled 
mechanic, instrument-maker, and optician, the 
scientist now turns as an ally, whose aid is 
essential to the furtherance of his work ; for, 
without new weapons, there is little hope of 
further advances. If the physician would 
know more of the laws which govern the 
workings of the so-called vital forces, or solve 
the mystery of organic-life growth and decay, 
there is need of more delicate and complex heat 
and breath “‘ measurers,’”’ together with new 
r ud special surgical instruments. The chem- 
.st demands important additions to his labora- 
tory, and an increase in the number and qual- 
ity of its “apparatus.”” The mineralogist and 
naturalist call for more perfect microscopic and 
photographic instruments; the physicist a 
greater variety of magnetic and mechanical 
contrivances, adapted to his new wants and 
purposes ; and, finally, the astronomer must 
be furnished with a more powerful telescope, 
with which to enter those far-distant, yet 
none the less fruitful, fields of conquest. Al- 
ready what were once realms of light merely, 
are now—thanks to the spectroscope — solid 
spheres of familiar substance, and are to be, 
we venture to believe, worlds of life also. It 
has been stated that, by the aid of the most 
powerful telescopes, the moon is made to ap- 
pear as though but two hundred miles dis- 





tant; and already its hills and valleys are 
mapped and named ; while each of those huge 
black chasms and overshadowing mountain- 
ranges are as familiar to the celestial geog- 
rapher—we use the term in want of a better 
—as the valley of the Amazon, the basin of 
the Nile, or the Alpine ranges, are to Agassiz, 
Livingstone, or Guyot. 

Whether any thing more will come of these 
lunar and stellar explorations than new maps 
and figures we dare not predict or deny. It is 
certain that no harm will follow, however; and 
hence it is that we receive with satisfaction 
the announcement that there are now in the 
course of construction, by Messrs. Clark & 
Sons, of Boston, two achromatic telescopes, 
which, when completed, will be the largest in 
the world. Each of these instruments is to 
have an aperture of twenty-six inches in diam- 
eter. The first of them is intended as a gift, 
from Mr. J. 8. McCormick, of Chicago, to the 
Washington and Lee College, at Lexington, 
Virginia. Soon after this instrument was or- 
dered, Messrs. Clark & Sons received instruc- 
tions from the United States Government to 
furnish the National Observatory at Washing- 
ton with an achromatic telescope, having an 
aperture of twenty-five inches ; but, on learn- 
ing of Mr. McCormick’s purpose, the govern- 
ment authorities determined not to be out- 
done—hence the increase in the size of the 
Washington glass. To the uninitiated this 
enlargement in the diameter of a lens, from 
twenty-five to twenty-six inches, may seem a 
change of little moment, and one readily ef- 
fected, but those acquainted with the intrica- 
cies of the optician’s art are aware of the fact 
that the ratio of risk advances at an astound- 
ing rate where solid masses of homogeneous and 
flawless glass are to be obtained; in addition 
to this is the increased skill and labor required 
to obtain a proper curvature and polish over 
such an extended surface. But, as the con- 
tract is signed, we may rest assured that the 
gentlemen in charge have devised or discov- 
ered some method for overcoming obstacles 
once regarded as insurmountable. At present 
the three largest achromatic telescopes in the 
world are the 


London instrument............ 22 inches. 
Chicago S = hake esnesees — > 
Cambridge (U. 8.) instrument..15  “ 


Since the discovery of the Bessemer pro- 
cess of converting iron into steel by the aid 
of air-currents, no invention has attracted the 
attention of the iron-worker so much as the 
Danks furnace, and marvellous accounts of its 
success are received from every quarter. Mr. 
Danks, the American inventor, has secured, in 
addition to his home and English patents, simi- 
lar ones in Russia, Austria, Belgium, Germany, 
France, and Spain. At one time it was report- 
ed that his claims were to be severely contested 
in England, but later returns are more favor- 
able to their validity, as Mr. T. Hughes and 
Mr. Webster, queen’s counsellors, have both, 
it is said, after careful examination, pronounced 
in his favor—a decision due, in a certain de- 
gree, to the promptness with which Mr. Danks 
covered weak points in the original claim, by 
new patents. The old process of hand-pud- 
dling, which this invention is designed to 
supplant, is doubtless familiar to many of our 
readers. It may be briefly described as the 
operation of stirring and kneading, by means 
of long iron rods in the hands of expert work- 
men, of masses of impure cast-iron, which have 
first been heated upon the floor of an ordinary 
reverberating furnace, till they were fused into 
a fluid mass. This mass is then, by the aid 
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of severe and skilled hand-labor, stirred, 
mixed, and kneaded, until it becomes viscous 
and pongy, having been changed, by contact 
and exposure to the furnace-gases, from brit- 
tle cast-iron to a malleable metal, which is 
simply the wrought-iron of commerce. This 
process of stirring is what is known as pud- 
dling, and is essential to the production of 
wrought-iron. When sufficiently puddled, the 
mass is worked up into a “ball,’”’ which is 
then transferred to the squeezing and rolling 
mills or forging-bhammer. 

Professor R. H. Thurston, in an instructive 
letter addressed to the Scientific American, 
gives the following concise and satisfactory 
description of this new labor-saving invention, 
as he witnessed it in successful operation at 
Cincinnati, Ohio: ‘‘ The Danks furnace,’ he 
writes, “‘has an ordinary furnace grate; but, 
instead of the large chamber of the reverbera- 
tory furnace, a barrel-shaped vessel receives 
the charge of pig-metal, and through this the 
flame passes to the chimney. The metal once 
melted, the barrel is caused to revolve by 
steam - power, and, as the fluid metal flows 
around the interior, the carbon it contains and 
the accompanying silicon are oxidized by con- 
tact with the passing oxygen in the furnace- 
gases, and with that of the iron-ore with which 
the barrel is lined. Gradually it loses its fluid- 
ity, becomes viscous, and finally pongy, and 
is then malleable iron.’’ Thus, by an econom- 
ical appliance of mechanical force, the same 
result is attained as that effected by the slow 
and laborious hand-process. When the iron 
is of a proper constituency, one end of the 
barrel is removed, and the “‘ ball’’ of spongy 
iron, weighing from six to seven hundred 
pounds, is transferred, as already described, 
to the squeezer, forge, or rolls. 


In a former note mention was made of a 
newly-discovered emetic — apomorphine—the 
chief value of which lay in the fact that it 
may be administered by subcutaneous injec- 
tion. Of a similar character, so far as the mode 
of its application is concerned, is the discov- 
ery made, in 1871, by Professor Nagel, of 
Tubingen, relating to the use of sulphate of 
strychnia in the treatment of functional and 
organic diseases of the optic nerve. In the 
application of this remedy Dr. Nagel preferred 
to inject it under the skin of the temple; 
but Dr. Chisholm, of the University of Mary- 
land, prefers to inject in the arm of the patient. 
The report of Dr. Chisholm, as it appeared in 
the American Journal of the Medical Sciences, 
January, 1872, contains results of personal ob- 
servation which might justly be questioned, 
but for the high authority of the writer. “I 
commence usually,” he writes, ‘‘ with one-six- 
tieth of a grain, which I gradually increase to 
one-thirtieth, twice a day, in no ¢ase exceeding 
this last amount.”’ Before satisfying himself 
by actual experiment, the doctor was of the 
opinion that it was “as nearly possible to met- 
amorphose old age into youth as to give sight 
in cases of nerve-atrophy.”” But in the paper 
alluded to the writer readily indorses the state- 
ments of Professor Nagel regarding the value 
of hypodermic (under the skin) use of sulphate 
of strychnia, and heartily recommends it “as 
a most valuable remedy in many cases of nerve- 
blindness.” In the present connection, it may 
be well to note an interesting article on the 
relative toxicological characteristics of strychnia 
and hemlock, which appeared in a Jate num- 
ber of the Scientific American. “ Strychnia,” 
we read, “impresses the whole nervous sys- 
tem with such exquisite sensibility that the 
lightest touch is sufficient to evoke a fresh 
discharge of nervous power.”” Hemlock is, in 





all its symptoms, directly the reverse, though 
none the less deadly. Under its influence, the 
limbs of the victim grow heavy, and chilling 
effects creep over the body. Soon he is com- 
pelled to lie down. At last, respiration ceases, 
accompanied by a slight convulsive tremor. 
The important fact gained by these observa- 
tions is, that there may exist two nerve-poi- 
sons, equally fatal when administered alone, 
and yet acting by such contrary methods that 
each is the antidote of the other. 


An invention has lately been perfected in 
France, that is claimed by the inventor, M. 
Ferdinand Tommasi, to afford a means of in-, 
tercommunication between distant points, as 
complete and effective as the electric telegraph. 
It is a recognized fact that water, as a fluid, is 
virtually non-compressible; and upon this 
property the inventor of the hydro-electric 
cable bases his theory. The method of its 
application, as demonstrated by models lately 
exhibited in Paris, is as follows: A copper 
tube, three thousand two hundred and eighty 
feet in length, and having a diameter of one- 
sixteenth of an inch, is filled with water, and 
each end closed by a nicely-fitting piston. 
When one of these pistons is pressed lightly, 
the result is a reverse movement at the oppo- 
site end of the tube, the thread of water acting 
as a transmitter of the force, which may be ap- 
plied either by hand or by the ordinary electro- 
magnetic apparatus. As in the report before 
us no mention is made of the friction which 
the movement of this column of water will 
have to overcome, we may conclude that this 
important question has been definitely settled, 
since it seems hardly probable that so decided 
an element of resistance should have been dis- 
regarded altogether. In that the inventor of 
this ingenious theory and apparatus has evi- 
dently devoted much time and labor in its 
application and construction, he deserves great 
credit for his efforts, though it is difficult te 
clearly discern in what manner an advantage 
is gained over the single wire along which is 
flashed the electric current. 


One of the important astronomical ques- 
tions to be settled by observing the transit of 
Venus, which will occur in 1874, is that regard- 
ing the actual distance of the sun from our 
earth. Before the occurrence of this important 
event, our readers and the public at large will 
be fully informed regarding the astronomical 
and mathematical methods employed in the 
solution, and, it is to be hoped, final settlement 
of this and other important questions, together 
with the number, locality, and general charac- 
ter of the numerous expeditions which are even 
now preparing for it. It may, however, be of 
interest to know that the last transit of the 
planet Venus across the sun’s disk occurred in 
the year 1769, having been preceded, as is al- 
ways the case, by one in 1761, eight years pre- 
vious. As these transits go in pairs, we may 
expect a second in 1882. The zeal shown by 
our government, and the liberal contribution 
made by our Legislature toward defraying the 
expenses of observing-parties, may justly be 
regarded as an evidence of popular enlighten- 
ment and national progress. 


Not the least among the important achieve- 
ments of photography is that by which the 
naturalist is enabled to obtain directly upon 
the engraver’s block perfect copies of any de- 
sired specimen, the form of which he may wish 
to illustrate or preserve. Not only does the 
camera replace the designer’s pencil, but the 
skilful and laborious services of the engraver 
are also dispensed with; for, by the aid of 
chemically-prepared surfaces, sunlight is made 





to do the work of both copyist and engraver. 
As illustrating the practical value of these new 
methods, we learn that Professor Agassiz has 
made use of both the Albert and Woodbury 
processes in the illustration of his forthcoming 
‘Revision of the Echini.” By these methods, 
the most perfect and, of course, truthful copies 
of shells, fishes, and even animalcule, are ob- 
tained—the tatter by the aid of a microscopic 
attachment. In view of this rapid advance, 
it may not be long before we have to record 
the name of an alberttypist in the list of as- 
sistants who accompany exploring and scien- 
ifie expeditions. 


Certain English naturalists have lately com- 
piled, and submitted to the House of Com- 
mons, some curious statistics regarding the 
habits of the smaller native birds. We com- 
mend the results of these observations to the 
thoughtful consideration of the ‘ less-work- 
and-more-pay ”’? committees, who can find 
stronger arguments to favor their cause than 
those based upon the “claims of Nature for 
rest,’”’ etc. We learn from this report that the 
thrush works from half-past two in the morn- 
ing until half-past nine in the evening, or nine- 
teen hours. During this time he feeds his 
young two hundred and six times. Black- 
birds work seventeen hours; the male feeds 
the young forty-four times, and the female 
fifty-five times. The industrious titmouse 
spreads before its voracious offspring four 
hundred and seventeen meals a day, the bill 
of fare consisting chiefly of caterpillars, 
which must be first discovered, and then cap- 
tured. 


By lining the bolt-holes in wooden con- 
structions with a mixture of grease and zinc- 
filings, M. Maitrasse-Duprez, of France, has 
discovered a simple method of preserving 
iron bolts—the effect of the contact being to 
galvanize the iron, and thus protect it from 
oxidation. 





Miscellany. 


A Bit of Secret History. 


A BIT of secret history, such as the elder 
Disraeli would have delighted to chron- 
icle, is revealed in a recent number of Notes 
and Queries by P. A. L., under the heading: 
“Napoleon, Fouché, Ouvrard, and Mr. Labou- 
chere.” The important negotiations opened 
in 1809-’10 between England and France tow- 
ard a conclusion of peace, are, says the writer, 
“ very erroneously stated in Sir Walter Scott’s 
‘Life of Napoleon.’ It was not Fouché, the 
wily minister of police, who first conceived 
the idea of sending an agent to feel the pulse 
of the British Government, but Napoleon him- 
self; nor was that agent Ouvrard, but Mr. P. 
C. Labouchere (the purest type of honor and 
delicacy of feeling, a Dutch gentleman of Hu- 
guenot origin, head partner of the high-stand- 
ing house of Hope & Co., Amsterdam, son-in- 
law of the first Sir Francis Baring, Bart., that 
other model of mercantile shrewdness and 
honesty). Louis Bonaparte, then King of 
Holland, having in various circumstances had 
occasion to fully appreciate Mr. Labouchere’s 
inestimable qualities, strongly recommended 
him to the emperor as the fittest person to 
send over on so delicate an errand, the rather 
that he could go from Helvoetsluis to Har- 
wich on the plea of commercial or family af- 


fairs, without attracting the attention of the . 


Argus-eyed police of both countries. Mr. L. 
was accordingly dispatched with full instrue- 
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tions from the emperor. He had been in- 
timately connected from his youth at Nantes 
with M. Ouvrard, who, later, became so no- 
torious by his wide and wild financial schemes 
connected with the King of Spain. Ouvrard 
somehow got wind of Mr. Labouchere’s going 
to England to negotiate for an exchange of 
prisoners after the disastrous Walcheren affair. 
He at once communicated the fact to Fouché 
(likewise of Nantes), who was not a man to 
let slip so good an opportunity of meddling 
with affairs of state, with a view to increase 
his own influence, and who forthwith sent an 
intriguing agent of his own to make proposals 
of peace to the British Government. 

‘*Lord Wellesley was naturally surprised 
to see two French agents, seemingly on the 
same errand, yet having no connection with 
each other. He was personally acquainted 
with Mr. Labouchere (grandfather of the ‘ Be- 
sieged Resident’ of Paris-siege fame), and 
well satisfied that he was not playing false ; 
but, not being able to solve the puzzle as re- 
garded the other agent, and determined not 
to be duped, he abruptly broke off the nego- 
tiations with Mr. L., which were in so fair a 
way of adjustment, and gave the two agents 
orders to leave England in twenty-four hours. 
On Mr. Labouchere’s return to Paris, the em- 
peror remarked that he had acted throughout 
his mission with the utmost tact and discretion, 
but that Fouché by his meddling had spoiled 
every thing. But for this nefarious interference 
of Fouché’s, to which his own famous epigram 
on the killing of D’Enghien (‘it was worse 
than a crime, it was a blunder’) would per- 
fectly apply, the world would, in all proba- 
bility, have been at peace four years soon- 
er, and dire calamities would have been thus 
avoided. 

* These details, which coincide with Thiers, 


Rovigo, etc., I gathered from the mother of 
Louis Bonaparte at Florence in 1838, from his 
brother Joseph in London, a few months later, 
and from Mr. Labouchere himself.” 


Skoptsy in Roumania. 


Among the numerous religious sects found 
in Russia the strangest and most unnatural is 
that of Skoptsy. Born of an interpretation as 
barbarous as it is literal of the text—“‘If thy 
eye offend thee, pluck it out,’’ ete.—the fun- 
damental dogma of this sect is mutilation, 
which is a sort of baptism or circumcision of 
its converts. 

In spite of the endeavors of the Russian 
Government to prevent their making prose- 
lytes, they have not only maintained an ex- 
istence in certain parts of the empire, but 
actually seem to increase, as their number 
is variously estimated at from seven hun- 
dred and fifty thousand to one million. In- 
deed, some writers say their number is much 
greater than even a million. They are gen- 
erally well-to-do, and many of them are rich, 
which accounts, doubtless, in a measure, for 
the non-success of the government in its en- 
deavors to destroy them. They buy immu- 
nity from the provincial authorities, and thus 
have been able to maintain an existence for 
four or five hundred years, although, owing to 
the nature of their fundamental dogma, they 
would soon die out if they made no prose- 
lytes. 

Nevertheless, the energetic measures re- 
sorted to from time to time by the Russian 
Government have driven a certain number of 
them to Moldavia, where, owing to the corrup- 
tion of the courts and the instability of the 
government, they can live in greater security. 
In fact, although Prince Michael Stourza 
showed a disposition to rid his dominions of 





the sect, which in his time was represented by 
about eighty members, his measures remained 
a dead letter, and to-day the city of Jassy 
alone contains six hundred Skopts, who are 
among the most thrifty of its citizens. 

A deplorable circumstance recently called 
public attention to them. The corpse of a 
young Russian girl that had been clandestinely 
buried was discovered, and it was found that 
she had died while submitting to the operation 
practised by. these people on their proselytes. 
The discovery, as was very natural, created a 
great excitement, and the government took 
the matter in hand. At first it seemed that 
energetic measures would be adopted to put 
an end to these shameful barbarities; but the 
Skopts have found means to silence the offi- 
cials. The courts have declared that there is 
no law under which the sect can be proceeded 
against. The laws of Moldavia, it would seem, 
are alike insufficient for the protection of the 
Jews and for the abolition of the barbarous 
practices of the Skopts. 


Ninety-nine in the Shade. 
BY ROSSITER JOHNSON. 


Oh, for a lodge in a garden of cucumbers ! 
Oh, for an iceberg or two at control ? 
Oh, for a vale which at mid-day the dew cum- 
bers ! 
Oh, for a pleasure-trip up to the pole! 


Oh, for a little one-story thermometer, 
With nothing but zeroes all ranged in a row! 
Oh, for a big double-barrelled hygrometer, 
To measure this moisture that rolls from my 
brow! 


Oh, that this cold world were twenty times 
colder ! 
(That’s irony red-hot, it seemeth to me) ; 
Oh, for a turn of its dreaded cold shoulder! 
Oh, what a comfort an ague would be ! 


Oh, for a grotto frost-lined and rill-riven, 
Scooped in the rock under cataract vast! 
Oh, for a winter of discontent even ! 
Oh, for wet blankets judiciously cast! 


Oh, for a soda-fount spouting up boldly 
From every hot lamp-post against the hot 
sky! 
Oh, for proud maiden to look on me coldly, 
Freezing my soul with a glance of her eye! 


Then oh for a draught from a cup of * cold 
pizen,” 
And e’en for a resting-place in the cold 
grave! 
With a bath in the Styx where the thick 
shadow lies on 
And deepens the chill of its dark-running 
wave. 


The Teaching of Languages. 


The teaching of modern languages in our 
colleges is too elaborate, simply because there 
is not time. The teachers are often like a man 
who walks backward half a mile in order to get 
a start for a leap over a ditch which is directly 
before him. Students are kept drilling away 
on the grammar and on elementary principles 
until the time is up and the train is starting. 
It may be said that a contrary course is super- 
ficial. Of course it is! But what would you 
have? It is this or nothing. Besides, it is 
not superficial in an odious sense. It is simply 
devoting the little time students have to the 
language, instead of the key to the language. 
This kind of teaching has been tried, and tried 
advantageously. Probably no teacher of mod- 
ern languages has been more successful than 





the poet, Professor Longfellow of Cambridge. 
Thoroughly educated himself, and having spent 
years with the best masters and in the best so- 
ciety abroad, he condescended to be useful as 
a professor, and we have heard from those who» 
know, that this method was extremely simple 
and practical, and entirely different from that 
of teachers who think more of themselves than 
of their pupils. When he took up French, for 
instance, with the class, he made a few state- 
ments as to pronunciation, and then read a 
sentence which the students read after him. 
The progress, after several weeks of this prac- 
tice, would be considerable. Accent was ac- 
quired as the child acquires it, by the ear. As 
to translation, he did another shocking thing, 
and that was to advise his pupils to have a 
good translation, and to use the dictionary and 
grammar as they needed them; that is, the 
language was to be studied, and not the keys 
to it. These latter were to be used, as they 
were needed, in unlocking the former. The 
memory was not to be cumbered and loaded 
with rules, and exceptions, and definitions, 
but the latter were to be sought for as they 
were required, and when the student could ap- 
preciate them. All this was perhaps superfi- 
cial, and even absurd, but it was eminently 
successful, as all aver who know his method 
of teaching. 

The fact is, educated men are so wedded to 
the old system of teaching the dead languages, 
that they regard with disgust any attempt at 
simplicity if it has the least appearance of 
being superficial. As our fathers drudged 
through the Latin and Greek grammars, and 
committed to memory page after page of what 
they did not and never could understand, so 
must their children. How short a time it is 
since there was any Greek dictionary in Eng- 
lish! And, when one was translated, some of 
the old masters threw up their eyes in horror. 
We have changed all this. If a man can read 
and speak a modern language, so as to under- 
stand and to be understood, we don’t stop to 
inquire whether he has committed to memory 
all the irregular verbs, or whether he ever saw 
agrammar. Of course, some speak, and write, 
and read, the modern languages better than 
others, because they have had the time to study 
them more; but it is better that they should 
do this in a somewhat faulty manner, rather 
than not do it at all, just as it is better for a 
child to be taught the English in a superfizial 
way, rather than to remain in utter ignorance, 
As for the mental discipline of drilling on 
grammar forever, or of committing rules, and 
exceptions, and pages of irregular verbs, it 
would be just as useful and more profitable to 
set the pupil to counting twenty bushels of ten- 
penny nails, or repeating the “‘ New-England 
Primer” backward. 


Umbrellas. 


It is owing perhaps to their late introduc- 
tion into Europe that men have as yet hardly 
recognized any distinct or separate property in 
the umbrella. Like game, they belong to the 
class fere nature. A faint trace of eommu- 
nism lingers over the stand in the hall. No- 
body feels very guilty at taking a “stray” 
umbrella if it happens to be raining as he 
leaves his club, at finding himself walking 
home with a new umbrella when he was con- 
scious of having left it with an old one. It is 
anrusing to notice the unconcerned curiosity 
with which the new owner, as he puts his spoil 
by with his hat and coat, guesses who on earth 
such a pretty little thing could have belonged 
to. There is not the least sense of guilt in the 
question. In common thought the umbrella 
is gifted with a certain vague personality, which 
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is supposed to explain its constant tendency to 
get astray. A kind of gypsy-Jike and vagrant 
nature is assumed to belong to it. It is credited 
with a volition of its own, and supposed to be 
an some way itself responsible for its presence 
in any man’s hand but the man who bought it. 
Its own will brought it to us, and, if it happens 
to be a new one, we generally leave it to its 
own will to take it back again. There are, we 
believe, persons eccentric enough to return 
umbrellas, but the instances are rare. And, 
in the same way, there are eccentric people 
who make a fuss about getting back their um- 
brellas. Dr. Buckland, for instance, after the 
loss of a good many, boldly carved on the han- 
dle of a new one, ‘‘ Stolen from Dr. Buckland,” 
and found that his friends were only too eager 
to return it to him whenever it took its walks 
abroad. But the common-sense of mankind 
bas always frowned down invidious attempts 
of this kind to contradict a large and almost 
universal human instinct. . If we recognize our 
watch in a friend’s watch-pocket, it needs a 
very warm friendship indeed to reclaim it 
without a serious explanation. But if we fix 
an eye of welcome recognition on a long-lost 
umbrella which happens to be dangling be- 
tween a friend’s thumb and fore-finger, neither 
party feels the least embarrassment. The own- 
er cries, with a start of pleasant surprise: ‘* By 
Jove! Isn’t that my umbrella?” and the fel- 
on surrenders it with a discreet, “Is it, really ?” 
but without an attempt to cover or explain his 
felony. Our feeling on the subject reflects it- 
self, indeed, in common language. An um- 
brella is never supposed to have been “ stolen,” 
but always to have been lost; and to lose an 
umbrella is simply to be aman. The accurate 
person who “ never lost any thing in his life,” 
is careful to except his umbrella. There are 
limits to the credulity even of the most credu- 
lous, and he knows that, if he had omitted the 
saving clause, nobody would have believed 
him. 
Our Atmosphere. 

How deep are we buried in air? The ques- 
tion has long been one of the vexed. Thirty 
miles, says Biot, is the minimum depth. At 
that distance from the earth’s surface, the at- 
mosphere ought to be as rare as the vacuum in 
our air-pumps, which we know is only an ap- 
proach toa vacuum. Observation shows that 
there must be some sort of atmosphere consid- 
erably higher, and the last new notion is that, 
on the top of the terrestrial atmosphere in 
which we live, there floats, like cream on milk, 
another much lighter and etherized atmos- 
phere. In this region occur the phenomena— 
shooting-stars, aurore boreales, and the freaks 
of reflected and refracted light—which are still 
such puzzles, as seen from our lowly place of 
observation. 

The upper atmosphere should be stable; 
the lower one unstable and ceaselessly agitated. 
Its movements, caused by winds and tempests, 
would vary in height according to the seasons. 
In our own neighborhood the troubled portion 
overlying the earth would be eight or ten miles 
high in winter, and about twice as high in 
summer. The upper atmosphere would expe- 
rience only a very slight and scarcely sensible 
disturbance arising from the heaving of the 
denser aérial surface on which it rests. Into 
this calm stratum floating overhead neither liv- 
ing creatures nor even clouds obtain access. 

We can readily conceive that, above our at- 
mosphere of oxygen, azote, and watery vapor, 
there exists another excessively light atmos- 
phere, perhaps a couple of hundred miles thick, 
composed of the very lightest gases, especial- 
ly of hydrogen. This is rendered more prob- 
able by the composition of air, which differs 





essentially from that of water. Water con- 
sists of two gases chemically combined, and, 
when once combined, extremely difficult to 
separate; whereas, air is only a mixture of 
gases, no more combined than oil, water, and 
quicksilver, stirred together in a pot. Happily 
for us, winds and tempests keep stirring these 
elements; but where they can find a place of 
rest they are perfectly at liberty to part com- 
pany. 

Where is the bottom of the atmosphere? 
Not the earth’s surface, for air penetrates 
earth’s porous substance, as well as every thing 
upon it. We ourselves, it has been stated, are 
full of air. We are all of us proud frogs puffed 
up with wind, which helps us to resist the 
pressure of wind without. Air insinuates it- 
self among the molecules of liquids, as well as 
through the interstices of rocks. Not merely 
plants and all organized creatures, but water 
itself admits the ingress of air. In some im- 
portant cases, the ingredients of air thus infil- 
trated are slightly altered in quantity. Was it, 
for instance, by creative design, or by mere 
chance, that, in air absorbed by the teeming 
ocean, the proportion of oxygen is greater 
than in ordinary air, thus enabling the sea 
to sustain its increased myriads of living 
beings ? 

The ocean is probably considerably older, 
as well as much more unchanging in its com- 
position, than the atmosphere. We must seek 
for the latter’s origin in the period when the 
globe, still molten and liquid, began to be cov- 
ered with a thin, solid crust, giving off from 
its surface inconceivable quantities of gases 
and vapors, which fought or shook hands to- 
gether, after their kind. In the midst of this 
gigantic laboratory oxygen and hydrogen com- 
bined, and there was water. Air, at present 
principally a mixture of oxygen and azote, 
must have undergone considerable changes be- 
fore arriving at its actual condition. We may 
fairly surmise that it once contained both more 
carbonic acid and more oxygen, the former 
being solidified as coal, timber, and vegetable 
tissue; the latter, combined with metallic 
bases, as we now see it, producing rust in 
iron. 


Swedenborgian Doctrines. 


A subscriber asks us what the doctrines 
taught by Swedenborg really are. We believe 
the following summary of them, which we 
copy from the Swedenborgian Messenger in this 
city, may be relied on as authentic: 

1. God is One in Essence and in Person, in 
whom there is a distinct and essential Trinity, 
called in the Word the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, and the Lord Jesus Christ is this God, 
and the only true object of worship. 

2. In order to be saved, man must believe 
on the Lord, and strive to obey his command- 
ments, looking to Him alone for strength and 
assistance, and acknowledging that all life and 
salvation are from Him. 

8. The Sacred Scriptures, or the Divine 
Word, is not only the Revelation of the Lord’s 
will and the history of his dealings with men, 
but also contains the infinite treasures of his 
wisdom expressed in symbolical or correspon- 
dential language, and therefore, in addition to 
the sense of the letter, there is in the Word an 
inner or spiritual sense, which can be inter- 
preted only by the law of correspondence be- 
tween things natural and things spiritual. 

4. Now is the time of the Second Coming 
of the Lord, foretold in Matthew xxiv., and 
the establishment of the New Church signi- 
fied by the New Jerusalem in Revelation xxi., 
and this Second Coming is not a visible ap- 
pearance on earth. but a new disclosure of 











Divine Truth, and the promulgation of true 
Christian doctrine, effected by means of the 
Lord’s servant, Emanuel Swedenborg, who 
was specially instructed in this doctrine, and 
commissioned to publish it to the world. 

5. Man’s life in the material body is but the 
preparation for eternal life, and when the body 
dies man immediately rises into the spiritual 
world, and, after preparation in an intermedi- 
ate state, dwells forever in heaven or hell, ac- 
cording to the character acquired during his 
earthly life. 

6. The Spiritual World, the eternal home 
of men after death, is not remote from this 
world, but is in direct conjunction with it, 
and we are, though unconsciously, always 
in immediate communion with angels’ and 
spirits. 

American Girls. 

Mrs. Stowe, in an article in the Christian 
Union, on society at our watering - places, 
breaks out as follows: ‘‘ And here we must 
stop and indulge in a little gush of admiration 
at these dear, pretty, charming, high-bred 
American girls. Their beauty is of a style so 
delicate ; it is so much the expression of char- 
acter; it has so many positive intimations of 
suppressed power and ability, that it is all the 
more interesting. We watched several of these 
little queens from day to day, without detect- 
ing an inharmonious movement or an unbe- 
coming gesture—everywhere and always they 
appeared coolly mistresses of the situation, 
This piquant little air of entire self-possession, 
and ability to look any position in the face, is 
one of the peculiarities of our young ladyhood, 
and when veiled by perfect modesty is a won- 
derful charm. As to toilet-matters, we saw 
much evidence of good taste. The general 
average was in that precise distance behind 
extremes which marks good sense and refine- 
ment. The female costume of the season, by- 
the-by, is in a much more hopeful and becom- 
ing way than it was two or three years ago, 
when the demi-monde of Paris sat as a queen, 
and had seen no sorrow. It has not now that 
scraggy, wild, high-flying air, that quantity 
of jingle and tinsel and furbelow, that was at 
one time the desolating fashion. Toilets of 
modest colors, and harmonizing shades of one 
color, have taken the place of the startling con- 
trasts and theatrical fashions that once ob- 
tained, and there have been few instances of 
vulgar overdressing. Indeed, nothing has 
been more suggested by the whole tone of 
dress, air, and manner, among the hundreds 
who thronged our halls or sat at our tables, 
than the idea of culture and refinement. Quiet 
ease, self-possession, and good-breeding, have 
marked the tone of society.’’ As a correspond- 
ing picture to the above, we find in the Galaxy 
“ Nebule ” a pretty sketch, which will drive 
half our bachelors into immediate contem- 
plation of marriage: ‘“‘The Nebulous Person 
has pleased himself with watching the out- 
door life of two or three young girls, in whom 
Nature and culture seem to have united to il- 
lustrate some of the highest possibilities of 
education. Free and agile as sea-nymphs, 
with the last ‘ fresh tannage’ of sun and spray 
on their cheeks, and the unconscious grace of 
a healthy physical life in every limb, blended 
with the dignity which comes of high social 
and intellectual training, these young naiads 
offered in every movement a picture of youth- 
ful bloom and vigor as delightful as rare. What 
a quaint sensation it gave me to see them drop 
Czerny’s exercises or Otto’s method to scram- 
ble with girlish haste and merriment for the 
bathing-house, and then, ten minutes later, to 
watch them striking out from the pier with the 
long, easy stroke of conscious power, and 
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hanging with dripping garments and stream- 
ing locks on the rudder of the pleasure-boat 
moored in the channel. 

“Then of a breezy evening the Nebulous 
Person, whose age and infirmities forbid ath- 
letics, found an unusual pleasure in modestly 
holding the tiller-ropes, as the tall girl oppo- 
site, half fairy, half Amazon, sent her little 
row-boat dane ng over the darkling water with 
the grand, fui sweep of the practical oarsman. 
And when, on one of these expeditions, the 
crew found themselves ankle-deep in water, 
and the fair captainess coolly leaned forward 
and put in the drain-plug, with the quiet re- 
mark that she had left it out, and the boat was 
gradually sinking! the Nebulous Person’s 
heart warmed within him, though his toes 
were chilled, and he mentally gave in his hom- 
age to strength and pluck in woman, at 
least when united with youthful grace and 
freshness.”’ 

English Landowners. 


It is sometimes confidently asserted, both 
in this country and in England, that five hun- 
dred people own half the soil of Great Britain. 
The statement is entirely untrue. There is 
another statement, also quite popular, which 
appears to be more worthy of belief, because 
it is taken from official figures. The British 
census of 1861 gives 29,235 as the number of 
landed proprietors in the United Kingdom. 
The inference, if there were no more facts to 
be learned, would be irresistible, that less 
than 30,000 persons own the entire territory 
of the British Isle. But it was discovered by 
some one who took pains to investigate that 
more than half of the persons set down as 
landowners were women. It was also dis- 
covered that thousands of persons who own 
land were set down as “private gentlemen,” 
or as “farmers.’? The untrustworthiness of 
the figures was thus absolutely proved, but 
they have, nevertheless, done duty in numer- 
ous speeches of land-reformers for ten years. 

The Duke of Richmond, in a debate during 
the session lately closed in the House of Lords, 
exposed the extent to which the above state- 
ments were wide of the truth. According to 
the census, there were but 245 landed proprie- 
tors in Hertfordshire. As there are 391,141 
acres of land in the county, this would leave 
an average of almost 1,600 acres to each owner. 
But the duke took pains to go through the 
rate-books, and found that the owners of land 
in Hertfordshire number 8,833, which is forty- 
four and one-third acres of land to each owner, 
and an owner to every twenty-two persons of 
the population by the census of 1871. The 
same rate for England alone would make the 
number of proprietors almost a million. It is 
not, however, pretended that Hertfordshire is 
a fair test of the whole country. The Earl of 
Derby gave it as his opinion that the number 
of proprietors was in the neighborhood of 
800,000. 


A New Portrait of Shakespeare. 


William Page, the well-known artist, has 
just finished a peculiarly interesting head of 
Shakespeare, on which he has been laboriously 
engaged for several years. The basis of the 
picture is the mask or plaster cast in the 
British Museum which purports to have been 
taken of the poet’s face after death, and to 
have been the original model from which the 
Stratford bust was designed. Of course, a 
good deal of doubt has been cast on the au- 
thenticity of this mask. Mr. Page, who is a 
careful and loving Shakespearian scholar 
and critic, procured from London a dozen 
photographs of the mask, and from these 
modelled a plaster cast to serve as the founda- 








tion of his subsequent drawing on the canvas. 
He became in this way thoroughly convinced 
that the cast was the original of the bust—a 
conviction confirmed by the resemblance be- 
tween the cast and the Chandos portrait. His 
picture is an evident Shakespeare, sufficiently 
like the ordinary portraits to suggest at once 
the identity. And yet, with all the resem- 
blance, there is great difference. This new 
portrait is a rocky and rugged face and head, 
full of bones and brains, marked with a scar 
on the forehead, firm and obstinate in the 
mouth, powerful in the eyes, and altogether a 
brave and manly, but not handsome counte- 
nance. 


From Sir Walter Scott's Diary—1826. 


Few men leading a quiet life, and without 
any strong or highly-varied change of circum- 
stances, have seen more variety of society than 
I. Few have enjoyed it more, or been bored, 
as it is called, less by the company of tiresome 
people. I have rarely if ever found any one 
out of whom I could not extract amusement or 
edification, and, were I obliged to account for 
hints afforded on such occasions, I should 
make an ample deduction from my narrative 
powers. Still, however, from the earliest time 
I can remember, I preferred the pleasure of 
being alone to wishing for visitors, and have 
often taken a bannock and a bit of cheese to 
the woods or hills to avoid dining with com- 
pany. AsI grew from boyhood to manhood, 
I saw this would not do, and that, to gain a 
place in men’s esteem, I must mix and bustle 
with them. Pride and exaltation of spirits 
often supplied the real pleasure which others 
seemed to feel in society, yet mine certainly, 
upon many occasions, was real. Still, if the 
question was, eternal company without the 
power of returning within yourself, or solitary 
confinement for life, I should say, ‘* Turnkey, 
lock the cell !”’ 





Foreign Items. 


NRI ROCHEFORT has received two 

thousand pounds fro: a London pub- 
lishing-house for the English translation of his 
‘* History of the Second Empire.”” The prin- 
cipal feature of the work is a detailed biog- 
raphy of the ex-Empress Eugénie previous to 
her marriage to Napoleon ITI. 


The Paris Figaro has now a circulation of 
one hundred and twenty thousand copies, and 
yields M. de Villemessant, its proprietor, an 
annual income of eight hundred thousand 
francs. 


‘The Austrian Government cautions young 
girls with musical talents not to go to the 
United States, saying that those who have 
gone there have either been defrauded of their 
wages or been led astray. 


The remains of Henry Heine, the great 
German poet, will be transferred, in Novem- 
ber next, from Pére-la-Chaise in Paris, where 
he was buried in 1858, to Hamburg, where all 
his relations live. 


On the 2d of July the former preacher of 
Tromsée, in Northern Norway, the Rev. Olaf 
Olssen, was beheaded in that place. He had 
been convicted of poisoning his aged mother. 


The retail dry-goods dealers of Berlin have 
resolved to employ only female clerks in their 
estahlishments. 


Worth, the Parisian dress-maker, is bank- 
rupt. 


Prince Bismarck’s daily expenses are sixty 
dollars. President Thiers. spends twice as 
much, and Count Andrassy, the Austrian pre- 
mier, spends every day ninety florins. 


The Emperor of Austria has issued a decree 
changing the present mode of execution in 
that country, which is a slow sort of strangula- 
tion, for decapitation by the axe. 


The Empress Elizabeth of Austria has 
written to the woman’s-rights club in Vienna: 
‘* Ladies, take my advice and keep away from 
politics. There is nothing but misery in it.” 


Jean Jacques Offenbach has accepted the 
offer of the Khédive of Egypt, who appointed 
him musical leader of the Cairo Opera-House, 
at a salary of ten thousand dollars a year. 


Richard Wagner, the German composer, 
says, in a recent card, that the “* Marseillaise” 
is an old Italian air, and that it was played at 
the court of Lorenzo de Medici. 


Frederick Gersticker, the German novelist, 
has left a manuscript on international copy- 
right. It will be published by Costenoble in 
Jena. 


The Princess Alice of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
daughter of Queen Victoria, has written a 
novel entitled ‘* Lords and Junkers.” Junkers 
is a nickname for poor Prussian noblemen. 


A Vienna paper says: “Herr Johann 
Strauss was so well received in America that 
we should not be surprised if he made the New 
World his home.” 


Dr. Louis Bachner, the head of the German 
school of material philosophy, will deliver, 
next fall, forty lectures in this country. 


The Emperor William of Germany has re- 
cently bought a two-page letter of George 
Washington’s for two hundred dollars. 


The only surviving child of Victor Hugo, 
it is said in Paris, is subject to epileptic fits, 
and on the verge of insanity. 


The Pacha of Bosnia, a stupid tyrant, has 
ordered a special tax to be imposed upon all 
red-haired persons in that state ! 


Gambetta says that Napoleon’s minions 
stole, from 1851 to 1870, six hundred million 
francs from the French treasury. 


The Cracow Czas says that the voyage of 
the Grand-duke Alexis has thus far cost his 
father the handsome sum of half a million 
dollars. 


Seven hundred and eighty thousand dollars 
were spent last year by people advertising in 
the newspapers of Berlin. 


Rosa Bonheur’s last painting is a tiger 
fighting ahyena. It is said to be her master- 
piece. 

Victorien Sardou’s copyrights for ‘‘ Le Roi 
Carrotte,’’ up to July 1st, amounted to ninety 
thousand francs. 

The heirs of Lord Byron have brought a 
suit for damages against Mr. Dim, a Leipsic 
publisher. 

Adolphe Thiers now uses the favorite snuff- 
box of Frederick II. of Prussia. 


Victorien Sardou, the French dramatist, is 
believed to be worth a million francs. 


The Queen of Holland has written a novel 








entitled ‘* Egmont and Horn.”’ 
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Vuricties. 


T Montrevel, in France, a property has 
recently been sold, in the court-yard of 
which stands the famous ‘“‘ Montrevel Oak,’ 
which naturalists assert to be more than two 
thousand years old. This oak, which is en- 
tirely hollow, has had its interior provided 
with stone benches on which twelve persons 
can comfortably sit around a table, and an en- 
trance-door and two windows have been cut 
out of its sides. In order to ascertain its age, 
M. @Orbigny cut out a piece of its entire 
thickness and boiled it in oil, which is an in- 
fallible mode of bringing to light the separate 
layers produced by each year. By this method, 
in counting from the centre to the circumfer- 
ence, he was easily able to prove that the num- 
ber of layers amounted to two thousand and 
some hundreds. This tree is, of course, a 
oy natural curiosity, and every year num- 
ers of persons visit that neighborhood to 
view so venerable a relic of the past, which 
was living and yielding shelter, as now, to the 
birds of the air, whole centuries before the 
birth of Jesus Christ. 


Macaulay’s New-Zealander will havea hard 
pessle if, when he comes, he chances to get 
old of some of our current political terms. 
How can he be expected to guess, for instance, 
that the following is an announcement of a 
— speech by Mr. Voorhees: ‘* The Tall 


yeamore of the Wabash will give a specimen 
of how crows are eaten this evening at the 
Democratic stand in the court-house yard?” 


A Philadelphia clergyman has set a worthy 
example to those preachers who go off on a 
bumming expedition every summer, and spend 
a good portion of their parishioners’ money. 
This Philadelphia clergyman is taking his va- 
cation at Cape May, to be sure, but he prac- 
tises economy by serving as a waiter in a hotel. 
He is a colored man. 


The Prussian Government has publicly 
called attention to the presence of trichine in 
hams imported from the United States, warn- 
ing purchasers to abstain from them, and 





threatening the sellers with criminal proceed- 
ings. 
It is a singular fact that, though Longfel- 
low’s “* Hiawatha” was pubiished in 1850, the 
ifted poet never saw even a photograph of the 
aughing Water, which his poem immortal- 
ized, until late in December of that year. 


An Illinois man lately started a steam- 
chicken manufactory with several thousand 
eggs. The forcing process was carried on so 
vigorously that only four were hatched, the 
others being roasted. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson, in an address at 
Amherst College commencement, put this 
question: ‘* May not the time come when the 
poetry of Homer and Milton will seem like the 
sound of a tin pan?” 


A reporter has been interviewing Johann 
Strauss, who said he was delighted with every 
thing in America but the lager-beer, which he 
regarded as villanous, and he longed ardently 
tobe restored to his ‘‘ divine Vienna beer.”’ 


A Chinaman, in San Francisco, who has 
iven himself up as the murderer of Sun Loy, 
appens to be named Ah Hung. “And I do 

not deny, in regard to the same, what that 
name might imply.” 


Some young men are a little partial to blue- 
eyed maidens. Others like dark-eyed lasses. 
But the moneyed girls have the most ad- 
mirers. 


It is all very well to condemn professional 
faro-dealers as the lowest of mankind; but it 
should be remembered that they could not 
thrive if it were not for their betters. 


The Washington Monument, years ago 
struck by paralysis, and ever since motion- 
less, has now been struck by lightning. A 
stroke of dissolution would not burst it. 


Metallic roofs are said to be the best safe- 

ards against lightning, as the roof instantly 

istributes the electric fluid over its surface, 
and by so doing prevents all danger. 


The electoral vote at the next presidential 
election wil] aggregate three hundred and six- 





ty-six, making one hundred and eighty-four 
necessary to a choice. 


The watering- places are all complaining 
that visitors do not come as numerously as 
they ought. 


Christ’s Hospital, London, has been sold 
for a railroad station, bringing three million 
dollars. 


Confectioners make the paradoxica: state- 
ment that at this time of year the best way to 
get rid of fruits is to preserve them. 


The swiftest ‘“‘ pitch’? in the country is a 
young woman, aged twenty-three, belonging 
to a Minnesota female base-ball club. 


To take down the gridiron from the nail 
where it is hanging with the left hand is a 
sign that there will be a broil in the kitchen. 


If your neighbor’s hens are troublesome 
and steal across the way, don’t let your angry 
passions rise ; fix a place for ’em to lay. 


An exchange says: “A clock in a New- 
York factory has been seized by the working- 
men, because it has not struck for cight 
hours.” 


A lady with two marriageable daugliters in- 
formed a gentleman that one was a ‘*‘ blue-net’ 
and the other was a “ bronze.” 


The house-fly is not generally regarded as 
a tall insect, but it is a “ six-footer” never- 
theless. 

The strawberry is not a berry at all, says 
the Philadelphia Press. 

A Detroit ferry company gives a free pass 
to ali citizens over ninety. 

There are said to be eighty women over 
one hundred years of age in Turin, Italy. 

Jenks says that a pawnbroker’s office must 
be a loan some place. 

Chicago has a Scandinavian population of 
forty-three thousand. 

A Kansas woman nas been paralyzed by 
the-sting of a wasp. 
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cent. Limpcloth. $1.00. 
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